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Strange as he might look 
arriving at Hatfield Station on an English summer day, 
the Eskimo would not have to travel far to feel at home. 
For almost within sight of the platform lies De Havilland’s low-temperature test room. 


Here, gloved and helmeted against intense cold, research workers study the behaviour 
“f of aircraft parts under Arctic conditions. 
The N or th Pole The large test chamber in which they work 
can be cooled to 135° of frost 
comes to H atfield in less than an hour and a half — 
thanks to ‘Drikold’, the solid carbon dioxide or ‘dry ice’ refrigerant made by I.C.I. 
‘Drikold’ is widely used, not only by British aircraft manufacturers and other industries 
that require coldness without fuss or mess, but also by those needing a convenient source 
of carbon dioxide gas. In the engineering, ice-cream, meat, fish, 
brewing, soft drink and many other industries, ‘Drikold’ plays its part 
in providing coldness, freshness, ‘head’ or ‘fizz’ all the year round. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research (iC 1 
and production are serving the Nation. ~— 
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UNITY 


respect it may be said, without undue irony, to be in- 

creasingly distinctive as the years go on. It is not, of 
course, that mankind is any more given to strife in this age 
than it ever was, but its conflicts are conducted with greater 
publicity and its destructive power is such as to make them 
potentially more dangerous. It would, therefore, be particularly 
comforting to believe that the message of Christianity as 
preached at Christmas had a pacifying and healing effect on 
all who could be induced to accept it. Religion might then 
achieve the status of.a panacea. 

Unhappily, however, the experience of the Christian 
churches themselves gives little reason for believing this. Even 
today, when religion is no longer a cause of war between 
nations, the churches are deeply divided among and within 
themselves. This year, what the uninstructed might have been 
tempted to regard as a wholly benevolent and uncontroversial 
plan for uniting the Church of England with the Church of 
South India has produced hot disputes, and placed an intoler- 
able strain on the allegiance of an admittedly small minority 
in the Church of England. At a less serious level, the devout 
seem particularly exposed to a sort of antiquarian animosity 
which leads them to quarrel over the minutiae of ceremonial. 
Few things do the reputation of Christians more harm than 
public disputes over the number of candles which can appro- 
priately appear on an altar; they arouse in the unbeliever an 
incredulous fascination which often stops a long way short 
of respect. The profession of the Christian faith would, there- 
fore, not appear to be an infallible antidote to the spirit of 
faction. 

The orthodox and correct answer to this, of course, is that 
Christianity does not profess to be an infallible antidote to 
anything. It is equally fair to point out that a great deal of 
what seems to be trifling and irrelevant proves, on examina- 
tion, to be of the highest importance. Dogmas and practices 
which may seem complicated or pretentious may express the 
accumulated experience of centuries, and be an indispensable 
asset to those who wish to share that experience. 


C HRISTMAS is a season of peace and unity, and in this 


* * * 


When all is said, however, it remains true that the disunity 
of the churches is a scandal, and that every honest and prudent 
attempt to end it should be encouraged earnestly and urgently. 
The attempt to bridge the gap between the episcopal and the 
non-episcopal churches, which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has done so much to foster, and which has made some progress 


this year, is an enterprise which not long ago would have 
seemed utterly impossible. It calls for, and has to some extent 
already elicited, a new approach to the whole question of 
church unity; Christianity is not an ideology; the Church is 
not a voluntary society which goes about preaching pro- 
positions which are the sole and indispensible conditions of 
membership. It is the guardian of truths which burst the 
bounds of propositions, and by which men are required to 
live. Throughout the ages men have entered upon this heritage 
by devious ways, and this will always be so. The notion, there- 
fore, that a church like that of South India may by slow degrees 
enter into the company of the historic churches which profess 
to embody the Christian tradition in its most authentic form, 
is healthy and may prove fruitful, provided that it is always 
remembered that ecclesiastical alliances are alliances for, not 
against. 
e * * 

It is a sad but true reflection that these hopeful moves to- 
wards Christian unity come about largely as a result of the 
increasing clarity and depth of the great division between 
Christians and non-Christians. The very isolation which has 
given the Christian churches a new vigour may also impart to 
them a new and undesirable pugnacity. The Church has always 
needed its evangelists, but the starkness with which evangelism 
distinguishes between the converted and the unconverted is 
potentially dangerous. The message of Christmas is of the 
universal kingship of Christ; His power is affirmed, so the 
Church teaches, in the good works of many by whom His 
authority is denied. Christians must therefore always protect 
themselves against the spirit of exclusiveness. 

For Christians, therefore, it is a fact to be welcomed, not 
to be grudgingly or ironically admitted, that a largely un- 
Christian society still pays its tribute to the great Christian 
festivals. At innumerable family tables that unity which the 
Church and the world both lack will be experienced again 
this Christmas in a spirit which is both typical of the Christian 
life and perhaps its greatest contribution to this anxious age— 
a spirit of unselfconscious joy. On Christmas Day this year, as 
ever, the churches will be unusually crowded and their congre- 
gations will include many who are not usually to be found 
there. It is always a temptation to the clergy to look for ways 
in which the opportunity which this offers can be effectively 
exploited, to seek what is precisely the best word to utter. In 
reality, Christmas, like all the great Christian festivals, speaks 
for itself. Not the least of the Church’s duties in an age of 
doubt is to exist, with charity and strength. 








THE SAAR 


HE victory of the pro-German parties in the Saar elections, 

though by no means as sweeping as had been expected, 
nevertheless sets the seal on the rejection of the Saar statute. 
All that is now in doubt is by what means the territory will be 
united to Western Germany. and whether this can be done 
without harming Franco-German relations. Up to now the 
attitude of both governments has been calm and sensible (it is 
absurd for M. Pinay’s political opponents in France to tax him 
with having sold the pass to Herr von Brentano; he was simply 
recognising the facts of the situation), but there is no doubt 
that any arrangement for the future of the Saar in which French 
economic interests were not safeguarded might do great 
damage. Dr. Schneider, leader of the Saar Democratic Party 
and candidate for the post of Minister of Economic Affairs, is 
reported to have a plan to integrate the Saar’s economy with 
that of Western Germany. What would happen then to the 
French special position in the territory? The leaders of the 
German parties in the Saar and German politicians generally 
should behave with moderation. They have won a political 
victory. They should not ruin it and much else besides by dis- 
regarding French feelings. 


CEMENTING PRICES 


T is good to see the relationship between wages and prices 

being discussed dispassionately before actual wage disputes 
begin to boil up in the New Year. PEP have recently issued 
pamphlets giving the views of some economists on the subject; 
and General Sir Edward Spears has earned a round of applause 
with his appeal to the nationalised industries and private firms 
to pledge a halt to price increases—following the lead given 
last week by the cement and plasterboard industries. In theory 
a price freeze would be generally beneficial: it would call a 
halt to inflation, and by keeping down the price of exports it 
would turn the terms of trade further in our favour. There is 
u further reason, less often heard, but expressed this week in 
the correspondence columns of The Times by Mr. J. L. Carr, 
of Reading University. An examination of wages and prices 
in the past few years, he points out, shows that the real value 
of wages is not affected so much by wage increases as by the 
ratio of import prices to export prices; only if the terms of 
trade are in our favour do real wages rise. Put in another way, 
this means that rounds of wage increases do not benefit the 
worker, because by pushing up production costs they turn the 
terms of trade against us; whereas if he was prepared to accept 
a price freeze, the value of his wages would rise, even if their 
amount remained unchanged. But this is easier said than 
translated into action. The TUC has for a long time shown 
itself aware of these economic facts, but it will not, and prob- 
ably could not, translate its knowledge into action. Employers, 
too, are still so busily competing for scarce labour that wages 
in the private sector of industry are tending to rise, by the 
operation of the law of supply and demand; and workers in 
the nationalised sector are putting in what may sound exorbitant 
claims, but which in fact only keep them in step with the private 
enterprise employee. There is a further apparently insuperable 
difficulty. The cost-of-living index would probably continue 
to rise in the next few months even if employers and workers 
throughout the whole field of employment accepted a price 
wage freeze, and this would give the Communists in the 
unions, who naturally are strongly against a freeze, the oppor- 
tunity to lead a campaign against it. For the present, therefore, 
the prospects of General Spears’s policy meeting with general 
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success seem small. But there is no harm in trying: and every 
industry which can contribute to the fight against inflation, by 
limiting its own price increases, will help at least to slow down 
the present rate of expansion of the inflationary bubble. 


THE GHOST OF CASEMENT 


Afraid they might be beaten 

Before the bench of Time 

They turned a trick by forgery 

And blackened his good name. 

AS the diary found in Roger Casement’s luggage a 
forgery? Or a genuine diary belonging to some rascal 

Casement had encountered on his travels? Or was it his own 
journal? The ghost of Roger Casement has risen many times 
since his execution as a traitor in 1916 to demand a retrial 
before the bar of public opinion: not on the justice of his 
sentence (for in the circumstances his fate when captured could 
not be in doubt) but on the truth of the rumours, put about in 
England and America at the time, that his diary had revealed 
him to be a pervert. It was a mean action: and the fact that 
it was felt at the time to be strategically necessary, in order to 
provide the American State Department with the evidence 
needed to restrain public opinion there, explains but does not 
excuse its meanness—even if the diary was genuine. But was it 
genuine? It is only fair to Casement, seeing that the account 
of his perversion is now generally accepted outside Ireland, 
that the question should be reopened. In this issue the subject 
is discussed by Admiral Sir William James, whose biography 
of Reginald Hall brought the subject up again: and a second 
article by an eminent Irish historian will follow. 


MEDICINE AND MIRACLE 


By a Correspondent 


WELVE months and eight days after the event, and a full 
Tae weeks after a popular illustrated weekly scooped the 
news, the ‘vision’ which is supposed to have brought about the 
Pope's quick recovery from a dangerous attack of hiccoughs in 
December, 1954, has now been formally described and con- 
firmed by the Osservatore Romano, the Vatican's official news- 
paper. On the morning of December 2, 1954, the Pope, while 
praying, perceived the countenance of Jesus. Although he at 
first believed the vision was to indicate that his hour had come. 
he afterwards felt so comforted by it that he soon began to gain 
strength. Pius XII is only the second Pope to whom Christ is 
said to have appeared, the first having been Silvester, in the 
fourth century. 

The inexplicable delay in issuing an official statement and 
the first publication of so important an event by a profane 
weekly (which incidentally was alleged to be badly in need of 
a scoop in order to boost its falling cirgulation) have surprised, 
if not shocked, both liberal and devout Italians. It seems certain 
now that the news of the ‘vision’—if, indeed, it was to be pub- 
lished at all—was being kept on ice for some special occasion. 
The leak has created embarrassment on all sides. The day the 
weekly came out with the richly illustrated story, the Corricre 
della Sera carried a short, terse piece by Silvio Negro. who, 
having quoted several previous instances of miracle-gossip. 
referred to the present one by saying: ‘It is hardly surprising. 
therefore, that people who are acquainted with the fantasies 
and pious imaginings of simple minds, consider these reports 
with a great deal of scepticism.’ The next day, when a semi- 
official announcement issued by the Vatican’s press agency 
defended the weekly, he more or less had to eat his words. In 
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his defence, however, he could bring forward that the dates of 
the ‘vision’ seemed contradictory, for the press agency men- 
tioned January, 1955, while the Pope’s hiccough attacks had 
come to a serious crisis only in December, 1954. 

He, furthermore, was able to quote the Pope’s physicians, 
who, considerably irritated because the credit for their patient’s 
recovery Was now being transferred from them to the direct 
intervention of the Redeemer, had stated that there had at no 
time been any mortal danger and that the attack had been 
checked and cured by perfectly natural medical means. From 
inside the Vatican Nicola Adelfi, a well-known liberal journal- 
ist, then reported fascinating theological discussions between 
various factions, each of which was anxious to claim the credit 
for being the agent, on the strength of whose prayers Jesus had 
condescended to visit the Pope. 
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The official statement of the Osservatore Romano has now 
put some sort of a stop to the upheaval by explaining that the 
Pope has ‘openly shown his displeasure about the indiscretion, 
even if it had been committed with the best of intentions.’ The 
medical men are being consoled by a statement that distributes 
the credit for the Pope’s recovery evenly between medicine and 
miracle: ‘The Catholic world had already spontaneously de- 
fined as miraculous the healing of Pius XII; God, in order to 
achieve this, has availed Himself also of the common means 
of science and has enlightened the minds of the illustrous and 
watchful physicians.’ 

Nevertheless the general verdict is that the affair was badly 
bungled and that it was in extremely bad taste to let an illus- 
trated weekly make hay with a story that should have been 
announced to the Catholic world by a Cardinal at least. 


Portrait of the Week 


riveted) on the Middle East this week. What with the 

Muscat and Oman tribal levies carrying all before 
them and chasing the rebel Jmam out of Nazwa, his capital, 
there have been stirring doings along the Persian Gulf, while the 
Palestine problem has as usual not been behindhand in supply- 
ing local colour. The short campaign conducted by the Sultan 
of Muscat against his rebel vassal was apparently in the best 
traditions of Renaissance Italian warfare with nobody hurt 
and no blood flowing even from the nose. The story behind it, 
like so many Middle Eastern stories, has oil in it: the territory 
of central Oman has rich oil deposits, which were and are 
coveted by the Government of Saudi Arabia, which has been 
doing its best to detach this area from its allegiance to the 
Sultan of Muscat. Here, however, the troublemakers have 
been frustrated, which is hardly the case in Jordan, where, it 
appears, Saudi Arabian oil royalties are being spent to some 
effect for the purpose of keeping Jordan out of the Baghdad 
pact. The Government formed by Hazzah Mahali to steer his 
country into the pact has resigned after widespread rioting, 
and King Hussein has dissolved Parliament so that the nation 
can be consulted about the question of whether or not to 
join. Most of the opposition seems to come from Western 
Jordan, the area which was formerly part of Palestine and 
whose inhabitants object to any move that means giving up the 
idea of a revanche against Israel. For the moment things are 
at a standstill as far as any idea of Jordan’s adherence is 
concerned. 

At the other end of Israel Egypt has been offered aid by 
Britain and America to finance the Aswan dam project. It is 
reported that the first credit will be of seventy million dollars, 
and it might be thought by anyone given to cynicism that the 
rush on the part of the West to get its offer in before that 
of the Russians had justified Colonel Nasser’s policy of playing 
off West against East. However, he may be more troubled 
about the Palestine problem, which flared up again with the 
recent Israeli attack on Syrian army posts, a move perhaps 
designed to test the strength of the recent military alliance 
between Syria and Egypt. The Egyptian reaction to this has 
been strong, and there appears to be some danger that any 
similar incident might in future set off a chain reaction in a 
highly fissile situation. 

This week has seen the proclamation of the independence of 
the Sudan by a unanimous vote of the Sudanese House of 
Representatives. A concession was made to Southern suspicions 
of the intentions of the North by a proposal that the claims of 
the Southern Sudanese to some form of federal government 


er has once against been focused (not to say 


should be examined. The reappearance of Major Salem in 
Khartoum at this moment has caused some surprise, but it 
seems he has given up dancing for the time being and that 
both the British and Egyptian Governments will agree to 
recognise Sudanese independence as soon as the legal formule 
can be disentangled. 

In Kabul, Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev have been 
living up to form by coming out strongly in favour of the 
Afghan attitude on the question of the formation of a state 
of Pakhtunistan. A credit of about 100 million dollars has also 
been granted to Afghanistan, and Marshal Bulganin has offered 
to provide a hundred-bed hospital as well as fifteen motor 
buses for Kabul. As a fitting tribute to the guests the ancient 
game of buzkashi, of which the inventor is said to be Genghis 
Khan, was played by tribal horsemen. Happily, no deaths have 
been reported. 

In the Saar elections the pro-German parties have won a 
less striking victory than anticipated. At the UN a Russian com- 
promise designed to spare the feelings of the Asian nations has 
allowed all candidates for membership to be admitted with the 
exception of Outer Mongolia (vetoed by Nationalist China) and 
Japan (vetoed by Russia), and Yugoslavia has been elected to 
the Security Council. In: America itself Senator Kefauver has, 
not for the first time, thrown his hat into the ring for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. In Cyprus there have been more outrages. 
In Greece the official inquiry into the bomb outrage at the 
Turkish consulate at Salonika has come to the conclusion that 
the consul-general and vice-consul did it themselves, an 
officially inspired judgement that bodes ill for the future of the 
Balkan pact. The International Olympic Committee has sent 
a letter to the national committees deploring the growth of 
national rivalries in the pursuit of sport. 

At home the public has learned that Westminster is likely to 
see three Maltese MPs and no MP for Mid-Ulster. The royal 
commission set up to investigate the Prime Minister of Malta’s 
demand for direct representation at Westminster has reported 
favourably, while a select committee has found that the election 
of the Unionist MP for Mid-Ulster is invalid, since he already 
held an office of profit under the Crown. A second by-election 
will now take place. The Secretary for War has announced 
far-reaching changes in the Territorial Army. The Post Office 
had a surplus of over £5 million last year. 
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The cold weather has brought trials to most of Britain’s 
inhabitants, but perhaps worst of all to those living in County 
Durham, where water rationing consequent on a drought has 
been interfered with by the freezing of the outside water taps, 
which are the only ones from which water is obtainable. In 
London there has been fog. Police pay has been increased. 
School teachers are still angry with the Minister of Education, 
and Glasgow schools have shut for half a day to allow their 
teachers to go to a protest meeting. Sir Winston Churchill has 
been given the freedom of Londonderry and Belfast. The 
Government is prepared to recognise Cardiff as the capital 
of Wales. 


There have been floods in the Lebanon, an explosion in the 
British Institute in Athens, and a new divorce procedure in 
Egypt which has caused a clash with the Catholic community 
there. Pravda has called for more democratic music, and Black- 
pool landladies have put up their prices by 10 per cent. Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, MP, has announced himself ‘thrilled and de- 
lighted’ at having attacked the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for making a remark about the H-bomb which he did not 
make, and Mr. Crossman, MP, has selected Colonel Nasser 
as ‘the politician of the year.’ 


RACIAL INTELLIGENCE 


“MR. MarRSHALL, born in Iraq of Iraqi-Jewish parents. . . . 
—Daily Mail, December 17 (p. 2). 

“PRESS CONFERENCE featured Mr. David Marshall, a lyrical, 
dedicated Celt. . . ..—Daily Mail, December 17 (p. 8). 
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%, ‘THAT great poet John Donne wrote that “no man is an XY 
~ island entire of itself’ ’—so Lady Violet Bonham Carter 


% reminded us in Women’s Illustrated last October. It is character- 
§ istic of the close bonds which link women writers today that 
¢ only a week or two later Monica Dickens was telling us, in 
§% Woman's Own, that ‘ “no man is an island” . . . bears repeating 
% often, for it is a simple expression of a very deep truth.’ Very 
¥ deep truths, we think you will agree, are often to be found in 
% Woman's Own, for among its contributors is the inimitable 
Crawfie (who, her fans will be delighted to hear, has completely 
% recovered from the cold she caught while waiting for the Troop- 
‘ ing of the Colour, and is writing about the Royal Children just 
% as if she were still their nannie). What is more, Woman’s Own 
readers can also plumb the depths of Truth with Beverley 
Nichols, ‘The very word Christmas,’ he telis us in its Xmas 
number, ‘is beautiful. I want you to help me to try to keep its 
beauty fresh, and green, and living.’ We will try to do that very 
thing, Beverley, if you continue to keep as fresh, and green, and 
living yourself, And — we nearly forgot — Woman's Own in 
this very same Christmas number has one of a series by ‘one 
of the world’s greatest surgeons, Dr. Maxwell Maltz: “The 
Woman with a Secret!” ’ ‘Her husband,’ Maltzie writes (we are 
sure he would be flattered to know that Woman's Own readers 
have already given him the same diminutive that they have long 
applied to their blessed Crawfie), ‘had preferred death to 
dishonour.” But we must not forget that Woman's Illustrated, 
with its different preferences, has Godfrey Winn. Godfrey has 
been answering questions recently, with inimitable aplomb. 
What, he was asked, is the answer to advancing old age? ‘I shall 
appear in my own television programme,’ he said. And by 
writing about pets—concerning a puppy taken ‘into my home 
and into my heart’—this month, he has not failed to remind his 
readers that his new book One Man’s Dog makes a perfect 
Christmas present—if autographed by the author. 
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Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE decision to replace Mr. Butler at the Treasury by 

Mr. Macmillan has been taken, but at the moment 

of writing it has not been officially announced, and the 
rest of the Government changes are unknown. It will be 
possible to comment on these changes later—frankly, I fee] 
rather like the Aly Forbes, that I will believe in the changes 
only when I have seen them—and this week it is more useful 
to comment on the general debility of the Government which 
has made them unavoidable. Day by day the newspapers, 
even some of those which are normally friendly towards the 
Government, list the almost unbelievable series of mistakes 
which the Government has committed, and in less reverent 
places the Government has become a joke. From the heights 
on which it stood after the general election in May, Sir 
Anthony Eden has led his Government steadily downhill, | 
can find very few people now who even expect decisions from 
it. Each morning at breakfast they open their newspapers 
confident that there will still be trouble in Cyprus, and that 
at the last moment the Government has discovered it can- 
not ban penicillin or streptomycin because it has no legal 
authority to do so. This is no exaggeration, and most chair- 
men of local Conservative associations will tell you that it 
is not. 

There is a terrifying lack of authority at the top; this is 
why I do not put much faith in changes lower down. The 
Prime Minister’s refusal to take decisions has been made even 
more serious by the steady draining away of such strength 
as Mr. Butler once had; for this reason I am not convinced of 
the value of moving Mr. Butler to a non-departmental, super- 
vising role. It becomes more and more clear that, contrary 
to what many Conservatives said, Sir Winston Churchill was 
far more important, as a directing, energising, initiating force, 
than even his colleagues realised. One result of this lack of 
authority is that the Government is getting more and more 
into the hands of its civil servants. The Budget, for example, 
was a civil servants’ Budget—the tax on pots and pans a jeu 
d’esprit of Customs and Excise. And not only, I have heard it 
suggested, is the Government in the hands of its civil servants, 
but the civil servants themselves are in the hands of what 
deserves to be known as the ‘Reform Club Lobby.’ At the 
Reform Club congregate the economic and financial journa- 
lists, the economists and the civil servants. Day by day and 
week by week these grey men hatch their schemes over the 
house terrine. The influence which they have on a Govern- 
ment whose leadership is nerveless should not be under- 
estimated. 

* 


Few people would like, at this stage, to offer a considered 
judgement on the proposal to give Malta representation at 
Westminster. Assuming—and it is a big assumption—that the 
Maltese people themselves approve of the idea, there seems 
no reason why it should not go through. The most powerful 
argument against it is likely to be that it will set a precedent 
which other colonies will follow. Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn and 
Mr. J. S. Maclay, in dissenting from their colleagues on the 
Parliamentary Commission, looked ahead to the possibility 
of representatives from outside the United Kingdom holding 
the balance between the established parties. To this their 
colleagues retorted that the case of Malta was unique. I do 
nob believe this is true, and I personally think that the strong- 
est argument for giving Malta representation at Westminster 
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is precisely that it will set a precedent which other colonies 
will follow. Fundamentally, the case of Malta is exactly the 
same as that of all the other territories within the Common- 
wealth and Empire which are too small and too poor to seek 
full Dominion status; and the Commission rightly rejected 
‘quasi Dominion status’ as a satisfactory solution. | see no 
reason at all why other colonies should not wish to follow 
the example of Malta; and, what is more, I see no reason 
why they should not be welcomed. 

The principle of Maltese representation at Westminster is 
the most revolutionary concept in the field of imperial rela- 
tions since the Durham Report, more than a hundred years 
ago, recommended responsible government for Canada. Not 
one development since then has been anything more than a 
logical and organic extension of Durham’s idea. But this is 
not true of the new proposal. The Durham Report was meant 
only to meet the special circumstances of a divided and 
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warring Canada; but it became the basis of Dominion status 
and the ultimate independence of a republican India within 
the Commonwealth. There is no reason why, if the Maltese 
plan goes through, it should not also become the basis for 
admitting more and more colonial representatives to the 
House of Commons. If this happened, the point would be 
reached when Parliament would have to be transformed into 
a true Commonwealth or Imperial Parliament. That, I think, 
would be admirable. Now I am sure this idea will be pooh- 
poohed. But this is only because vision and imagination have 
ceased to be part of imperial statesmanship. Intellectuals, like 
Mr. Enoch Powell, who talk of the concept of empire, spend 
their time on trivialities like the definitions of citizenship and 
the title of the Sovereign. I wish that, in the debate on the 
Malta proposals, they would create for the House of Com- 
mons a vivid picture of the new concept of empire which is 
there for the grasping. 


Herr Krupp Gives a Party 


By our German Correspondent 


demned to twelve years of imprisonment by an American 

War Crimes Court at Nuremberg for the plundering of 
occupied territories and employment of slave labour. A few 
weeks ago he and his American wife gave a reception for 640 
guests in the Villa Hiigel at Essen, at which British, American 
and French diplomats figured among the guests. 

During the 144 years of its existence the firm of Friedrich 
Krupp, Essen, has reflected the fortunes and psychology of the 
German nation. This tradition was truly maintained at Krupp’s 
party, his first social engagement since the war. The leitmotive 
at the Villa Hiigel on that evening were talent for organisa- 
tion, thrustfulness, good intentions tempered by a conspicuous 
lack of self-confidence, vast potential wealth and a fundamen- 
tal lack of good taste or tact. The Krupp dynasty have never 
played an overt role in the politics of their country and their 
social activities are somehow always suspect. 

The diplomatic guests were collected in a special train from 
Bonn, plied liberally with champagne and cigars by uniformed 
hostesses from the Krupp visitors’ establishment, presented 
with small silver gifts engraved with the firm’s trade-mark and 
delivered at the private Krupp station at Essen, A sit-down 
dinner was arranged for 640 in the upstairs dining-room of the 
Villa Hiigel, which looks like a panelled version of the arrival 
platform at Euston. Then there was dancing to the accompani- 
ment of three of Western Germany’s best bands until one 
o'clock in the morning, when the guests were transported back 
to Bonn. During this time Herr Krupp and his managers 
circulated among the guests in this forbidding Victorian décor 
acquitting their hospitable duties. The hostesses, meanwhile, 
made their rounds with trays of Roederer 1947, Johnnie 
Walker and Johannisberger Schloss Spitlese, and the prize- 
lighters, film-stars and expressionist painters among the guests 
posed for photographs. 

Herr Krupp, a good-looking man of forty-eight, with many 
of the features of his famous great-grandfather, has many 
problems, and like most Germans of today is suffering from a 
conflict of conscience. It was painfully obvious on that evening 
at the Villa Hiigel that the prime object was to make German 
heavy industry, of which the Krupp concern is the pace-maker, 
acceptable in the eyes of the nations. In Germany the Krupps 
have usually been admired, though from a distance. Their 


|: 1947 Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach was con- 


Bonn 
social institutions have always been well in advance of the 
times. The Krupp workers have, since the turn of the century, 
been insured from the cradle to the grave. For each one of 
Krupp’s 100,000 productive employees there is an unproduc- 
tive pensioner drawing an enviable Krupp rent, living in a 
Krupp house, seeing films in a Krupp cinema and waiting for 
the day when he will be buried in a Krupp churchyard. Alfried 
Krupp, the present sole owner of the firm, has added to this 
his patronage of the arts and done more than any other 
industrial employer to sponsor good, functional architecture in 
the new Germany and encourage painting, sculpture and music 
among his employees. 

Yet the charge of war crimes has stuck. The inhibition comes 
to light whenever Herr Krupp or any of his managers have 
dealings with foreign clients, diplomats or journalists. When a 
family has acquired the economic status of a Ford or a 
Rockefeller through the manufacture of guns it is difficult to 
persuade the former enemy tnat its intentions are now purely 
peaceful. Yet the post-war record of the Krupp empire for 
clean business and good service at home and abroad is 
unimpeachable. The western world abhorred the Nazi practice 
of collective punishment, yet it could not resist the public 
clamour at the end of the war to condemn someone with the 
fatal name of Krupp. In fact, Alfried Krupp had nothing to 
do with his father’s pre-war policies and little to do with their 
execution in the last months of the war. Mr. McCloy was quite 
right to abrogate the Nuremberg verdict and return Herr 
Krupp his property. The Allies would have been more con- 
sistent with their own morality if they had not tried to force on 
Herr Krupp a ‘voluntary’ expropriation which they now kraow 
will never be carried out. Under this expropriation Herr Krupp 
has promised, in a private contract with the Allies, to sell all 
his coal, steel and iron-ore asssets—now worth about 
£100,000,000—by 1958, and to have no part in their manage- 
ment until that date. He was allowed to retain sixty-one 
factories which produce finished and semi-finished goods 
ranging from sausages and false teeth to oil tankers, giant 
dredgers and complete steel factories for export. Since the 
Treaty of Mehlem he has, in fact, sold one small group of coal 
mines. The value of the plants which he retains is only scarcely 
less than the plants which he has undertaken to sell. Yet their 
efficiency is impaired by the iron curtain which has descended 
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between the steel-producing and the finishing plants, which in 
many cases lie side by side. 

Herr Krupp is an honourable man and presumably it is a 
matter of indifference to him personally whether his gross 
income is £10,000,000 or £20,000,000 a year. In any case, the 
proceeds of the sales would come to him and he would be 


tion and cut costs so that they can offer steel plants to India, 
Pakistan, Egypt and South America more cheaply than the 
British, the Americans and the Russians. 

The next ball which will be given at the Villa Hiigel wij 
be in honour of Alfried’s brother Harald, who has just returned 
from a Soviet prison-camp. The chief guests will be of ambas. 








able to invest in some new and, therefore, potentially more 
dangerous industry, such as aircraft or atomics. He has already 
started Germany’s first titanium venture. There is no reason to 
suppose that he will not keep his word to the Allies. Yet the 
able team of young managers behind him are determined to 


work on the Allies to release their chief front his word of 


honour. They have recently, for instance, appointed a lobby- 
man in Bonn at a high salary, whose sole mission is to prepare 
a Krupp come-back with the Federal Government and the 
western embassies. Their motives are, as far as one can see, 
entirely unpolitical; they want to rationalise the firm’s opera- 


sadorial rather than of first secretary rank. It would be a good 
thing if the ambassadors recommend to their governments that 
the Mehlem Treaty of 1953 be scrapped. The Western Powers 
believe in private property and have no scruples about their 
own millionaires, and the doctrine that industrialists cause 
wars has few adherents outside the far Left today. A system 
which enables colossal agglomerations of wealth is undesirable 
in the mid-twentieth century, but where these already exist 
the dangers of destroying them are just as great. Herr Krupp 
makes one very important contribution to Western policy~ 
Essen votes Christian Democrat. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘THINGS HAVE moved on,’ I read with some complacency in last 
Thursday’s New York Herald Tribune, ‘since D. H. Lawrence 
wrote Lady Chatterley’s Lover and the censors of Great Britain 
and the United States found it unfit for public sale.’ But not 
very far and not very fast, for in the Evening Standard of the 
next day I read of a bookseller in London being jailed for two 
months at Bow Street ‘after pleading guilty to publishing the 
obscene book Lady Chatterley’s Lover.’ Having disposed of 
the next case Sir Laurence Dunne, the chief metropolitan 
magistrate, remarked that ‘these books cause infinite harm 
when they get into the hands of immature people.’ I fuliy agree 
—especially into the hands of customs officials, busybodies, 
officious policemen, and moralising magistrates. But I don’t 
suppose Sir Laurence Dunne meant it so. In which case | 
should like to remind him of Mr. Justice Stable’s famous 
summing-up in the Philanderer case when he asked whether 
our contemporary literature is to be measured by what ‘is suit- 
able for the decently brought up young female aged fourteen?’ 
* * * 


LAST WEEK I wrote about the inconvenience caused to people 
in some parts of wildest Surrey by the cuts London Transport 
has been making in the country bus services. Something of 
course had to be done about the most unprofitable services, but 
I fail to understand why the policy should be one of such rigid 
standardisation as to rule out putting small twelve-seaters, with 
a driver-conductor, on roads such as the one I mentioned, nor 
can I see why, together with this, they shouldn’t increase the 
fares slightly on the most unprofitable services—there would 
always be a few to object loudly, I suppose, but the majority 
would be only too glad to have the transport. No doubt it is the 
existence of the independent Transport Tribunal, before which 
anyone affected can make representation, which makes the 
common-sense solution impossible. But it strikes me as a very 
odd thing that while London Transport cannot increase its 
fares by so much as a farthing, without the approval of the 
Tribunal, it can withdraw facilities without any prior notice or 
possibility of appeal against the decision. 
* * * 

I HAVE been reading The Great Spy Scandal, a comprehensive 
account of the Burgess-Maclean case, published by the Daily 
Express at 5s. It contains a facsimile of the Express reporter’s 
shorthand notes of the disputed interview with Mrs. Maclean; 
and although, of course, they are not proof positive that the 
interview took place (they might have been written up after- 


wards) they have a definitely genuine air about them. Taken in 

conjunction with the experience of the Telegraph reporter, they 

provide evidence that would satisfy any but the most preju- 

diced that Mrs. Maclean was deliberately using the stories of 

press persecution for her own and for Communist Party ends, 
* * . 


‘HISTORIANS KNOW a lot about Davy Crockett, more, perhaps, 
than the cinema would appreciate,’ comments The Times's 
critic reviewing Mr. Walt Disney’s film on this American folk 
hero. Quite right, and among the things they do know is that 
Santa Anna was the name of a Mexican general and not, as 
stated in the same notice, the place where Davy met his heroic 
end. It seems that the cinema can still teach historians like The 
Times’s film critic the story of the siege of Fort Alamo. 
* ~ ” 

IN THE Sunday Express last week there was an article called 
‘Is Life too Lush for the Lawyers?’ To select a few eminent 
QCs, think of a large figure to put down as their income, and 
fail to point out that tax on most of these incomes will be paid 


- at the rate of 18s. 6d. in the pound may be all very well. But 


the article went on to say: ‘If you want your boy to rise to 
riches these days, you know what to do’—send him to the bar. 
It would be difficult to give more misleading advice. The bar 
is well known to be just about the most competitive and pre- 
carious of all careers and hundreds of barristers have to give it 
up every year. The writer pointed out that the legal profession 
is largely controlled by the Bar Council, the Inns of Court and 
the Law Society and complained of the rules laid down by these 
bodies, though all the rules he mentioned are sensible and 
necessary. He ended with the splendid recommendation: ‘The 
case of the legal profession should be referred promptly to the 
Monopolies Commission.” Having discovered that the legal 
profession has a monopoly of lawyers, he might have added 
that soldiers have a monopoly of the military profession and 
recommended that the War Office ‘be referred promptly to the 
Monopolies Commission.’ 


* * * 


PROPRIETY OF ADOPTING PARENTS 
HAVING OWN CHILD 
—The Times Law Report,December 20. 
AND WHAT about the propriety of three types of ambiguity ina 
single headline in The Times? 
PHAROS 
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The Mystery of a Diary 


By ADMIRAL SIR W. M. JAMES 


‘Yet I still believe Casement’s life would have been saved 

by the appeals but for the action of the Government in 
diverting sympathy by raising a personal issue that had nothing 
whatever to do with the case.’ The personal issue concerned 
Casement’s private life. Prominent people were shown extracts 
of his diary in which he had recorded the experiences of a 
homosexual. It was described by Sir Basil Thomson, Head of 
the CID, as unprintable in any age or any language. Many 
people believed at the time, and many still believe, that Sir 
Roger Casement would not have gone to the gallows if the 
campaign which was organised to obtain a reprieve had not 
abruptly ended when the extracts were shown to his sym- 
pathisers; but, though the Cabinet was divided on the issue 
of carrying out the sentence, it is doubtful if his chances of 
reprieve were as good as his friends believed. 

It is no longer seriously contended that the Cabinet was 
responsible for the circulation of the diary, though Casement’s 
more extreme sympathisers have always turned a blind eye 
to the irrefutable evidence to the contrary. Nor is it in dispute 
that John Redmond and other prominent men ceased their 
efforts on Casement’s behalf after reading the diary. But the 
authenticity of the diary is still in dispute, and the recent pub- 
lication of a biography of Admiral Sir Reginald Hall has blown 
on the embers of a controversy that once raged fiercely. 

There has always been a body of opinion, mainly Irish, that 
the diary was a forgery and that it was kept in readiness to 
produce at the right moment to load the dice against Case- 
ment. Those who believe it was a forgery find support in 
Dr. Maloney’s The Forged Casement Diaries, but this pub- 
lication has been variously stigmatised as a cheap piece of 
propaganda, full of inaccuracies and irrelevancies, and only 
by courtesy called a book at all. 

There is another body of opinion that the diary belonged to 
a scoundrel whom Casement met when investigating the 
Putumayo atrocities, and that it was taken from the Putumayo 
papers in the Foreign Office to discredit Casement if he was 
captured. The strange feature of this revived controversy ‘s 
that the disputants either ignore or are unaware of the War 
Diary of Sir Basil Thomson which was published in 1939. 
Casement’s biographers— Denis Gwynn in The Life and Death 
of Roger Casement and G. de C. Parminter in Roger Case- 
ment—published their works some years before Thomson’s 
diaries were published, and how. when and where the diary 
was discovered was still a mystery. 

But since 1939 there has been no mystery.'No one has ever 
Suggested that Thomson’s diary is not an accurate chronicle 
of events that came within his province. He records that on 
July 13, 1916, when he and Hall were interviewing Casement, 
Superintendent Quinn entered the room and asked for the keys 
of Casement’s trunks, then lying in the Special Branch. Case- 
ment handed over his keys, and the Superintendent returned 
later and handed Thomson an MS. volume which had been 
found in one of the trunks. A few days later Casement’s solici- 
tor demanded the surrender of the contents of the trunks. 
Everything except the book was sent him, and there came a 
second letter pointing out that the police were retaining some 
property. This disposes of the charge that the diary was 
‘planted’ in Casement’s luggage. 

As some American papers were championing Casement, 
Thomson had some pages of the diary photographed and 


A Last Changes, Last Chances H. W. Nevinson wrote: 


showed them to Dr. Page, the American Ambassador. Thom- 
son does not say that he showed the photographs to anyone 
else, but recorded at a later date that he found a typewritten 
copy of the complete diary amongst his papers and destroyed 
it. But the photographs and possibly typewritten copies did 
reach a considerable number of people. 

Those who, despite this evidence, still believe that the diary 
was a forgery must also believe that Thomson and Hall en- 
gaged someone to write a diary of a homosexual which would 
be so accurate in detail (e.g., handwriting, dates, geographical 
data) that it would pass the close scrutiny of a reader who 
was well acquainted with Casement’s life and activities in 
Africa and South America; that they went to all this trouble 
on the off-chance of Casement being captured; and that they 
took the appalling risk of employing as co-conspirators Scot- 
land Yard officers who, if they did not maintain complete 
silence about their part in the plot, could wreck their careers. 
Those who, despite this evidence, still believe that the diary 
was extracted from the Putumayo file in the Foreign Office 
must also believe that either Thomson, who only went to Scot- 
land Yard in 1913, by some necromancy knew of the existence 
of the diary, or that some Foreign Office official, on hearing 
of Casement’s arrest, extracted the diary from the file and gave 
it to Thomson to use as he wished. The more closely the claims 
that the diary was a forgery or the Putumayo diary are 
examined, the more preposterous they appear. Hall and Thom- 
son would go to great lengths to stop the activities of a spy or 
traitor, but they were far too astute to devise a plot which, if 
exposed, would cause their downfall. 

Some hard things have been said of Hall for his part in 
disclosing the contents of the diary. In retrospect it seems un- 
worthy of him, but the war was at a critical stage, the threat 
to our sea communications and to our ability to continue the 
fight was increasing as more and more German submarines 
were being thrown into the Atlantic battle, and neither Hall 
nor the majority of his countrymen was in the mood to deal 
lightly with traitors. 

Hall knew that Casement had not only plotted with the Ger- 
mans to stab us in the back by an armed rising in Ireland, 
but had also assisted German-paid saboteurs in the United 
States without any thought of the innocent lives that might be 
lost. Through his intercepting and deciphering service, Hall 
had followed the activities of the saboteurs. One of the most 
important of these intercepts was a telegram from the German 
General Staff to von Papen, the Military Attaché at Washing- 
ton. It read as follows: 

You can obtain particulars as to persons suitable for carry- 
ing out sabotage in the US and Canada from the following 
persons: 1, Joseph MacGarrity, Philadelphia, Pa. 2, John P. 
Keating, Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 3, Jeremiah O'Leary, 
Park Row, New York 16. 1 and 2 are absolutely reliable 


and discreet. No. 3 is reliable but not always discreet. These 
persons were indicated by Sir Roger Casement... . 


Fourteen years later this telegram was one of the exhibits in 
the famous ‘Black Tom’ case which was argued before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague. (Black 
Tom was the name of the freight terminal in New York which 
was destroyed on January 11, 1917, by a giant explosion, 
caused by saboteurs, which blew to atoms the railway station, 
the warehouses, a number of barges and ships, and a great 
quantity of high explosives.) 

It may be beating against the air to try to convince Case- 
ment’s Irish sympathisers that the ‘affair of the diary’ was not 
a plot-engineered by the hated British Government, but all 
who were privileged to serve under Hall, or to enjoy his friend- 
ship, are anxious that ‘the affair’ should be seen in its proper 
perspective. 








Keyhole View 


By D. W. BROGAN 


OME years ago | was being driven down a main highway 

in a midwestern state on a grey winter day. On each side 

were the white, attractive wooden farmhouses, admirably 
suited, functionally and zsthetically, to the snowy landscape. 
And beside nearly every one of them was a new ‘ranch house,’ 
a bungalow adorned with great, glass ‘picture windows.’ ‘Why,’ 
1 asked my host, himself a successful farmer, ‘why picture win- 
dows in this climate?’ ‘It makes snooping easier,’ was the reply. 
And if one is inclined to write down envy as the chief demo- 
cratic motive in France and jealousy in England, curiosity is 
the mark of American democracy. ‘Nothing private’ is the 
motto and for one who, like myself, dislikes answering per- 
sonal questions almost as much as asking them, one of the 
ordeals of American life is the candid curiosity about myself. 
the Royal Family, the home lives of the stars, etc., with which 
I am continually bombarded on visits to the United States. To 
wish to mind your own business is to commit the crime of ‘/ése 
nation’—to be uppity, upstage, un-American. 

It is an old enough story. You can read it in Dickens or 
Mrs. Trollope. No fifth amendment has ever protected the 
private citizen from prying and less than ever is there any 
tolerance, today, of shrinking violets. Of course, as Princess 
Margaret discovered, the regard for privacy in this country is 
not what, presumably, it once was and there is plenty of 
scandalmongering in Paris. But in no country known to me 
except the United States is scandal a big industry, is anyone 
who, in any way, attracts the public attention regarded as being 
in the public domain, open to a barrage of insinuation, rhetori- 
cal questions, near-defamation and plain slander. The law may 
protect, perhaps does, at times, protect, the totally private 
citizen, but ineffectually. All attempts to introduce the English 
principles of contempt of court are heatedly attacked as 
betrayals of the freedom of the press. Of course there is another 
side to all this. It is democratic in an important sense. There is 
far less of that contrast between the public and private reputa- 
tion that is so marked a feature of English life. The job of ‘the 
Establishment’ is made easier and what, in London, is the 
privilege of West End clubs and Fleet Street bars is public 
property to all who can read in New York. And not only is 
the public gratifyingly let in on the private life of public figures, 
but certain types of discretion are impossible..Messrs. Maclean 
and Burgess (to put them in their hierarchical order for a 
change) could not have kept their chiefs in such innocence of 
their little ways in the United States. The gossip columns would 
have done the work done here, more or less, by MI5. It was, 
indeed, in‘the American press that I first saw the name of Guy 
Burgess, long before it had any political resonance. 

Obviously in such a national ambiance things must have got 
out of hand when there are general protests against a type of 
magazine specialising in exposures. What are magazines for? 
What has become of the tradition of muckraking? What would 
James Gordon Bennett or S. K. McClure say to attempts to 
limit the candour of periodicals? What indeed? But there is 
plenty of support for an assault on what the Chicago Sun-Times 
calls ‘Titans of Trash.’ What is novel, then, in the American 
periodical and newspaper scene? It is the appearance of a flock 
of magazines whose father is called Confidential. ‘Confiden- 
tial’ was the trade name of a series of guide-books to the 
seamier side of the life of various cities written by Messrs. 
Mortimer and Lait. These read rather like parodies of Mr. John 
Gunther, ‘Inside New York,’ ‘Inside Washington,’ and the 
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further the authors got from their home town the lower their 
lowdown and the more inaccurate, in verifiable detail, the 
information. 

The ‘confidential’ magazines took off where Messrs, Lait 
and Mortimer laid off. After Confidential came Rave, Uncen. 
sored, Whisper, Hush-Hush, See, QT, Private Lives. There 
may be many more, but these are magazines that, with a zeal 
worthy of Dr. Kinsey or Mr. Gorer, 1] have forced myself to 
peruse, coming out, not wiser and not notably sadder, cop. 
vinced that Barnum is right: there’s a sucker born every 
minute, and that W. C. Fields is also right: you should never 
give a sucker an even break. 

The formula is simple enough. Titles and text are weighted 
with ambiguity and with words unlikely to be in wide use in 
the simpler parts of the country. (The most complete range of 
these magazines I have seen was on sale in Columbia, South 
Carolina.) In such places you can, it is perhaps wrongly 
assumed, suggest unmentionable sins by the use of words like 
‘hedonist.’ It’s an old trick, good for a laugh in The Thin Man 
where the dumb cop is stirred to hopeful speculation by the 
news that the missing man is a ‘sexagenarian.’ It may hurt a 
public figure to be accused of nepotism, but it is hardly action- 
able. It is a come-on. 

It is not the only come-on. Promised to be given the low- 
down on what the Rockefellers really hide, the reader, expect- 
ing more news of Bobo or even of her husband, may well be 
disappointed to learn that the ‘secret’ is that they are very rich, 
All those stories about the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Aga 
Khan, the late Mr. Gulbenkian were all eyewash, designed to 
keep from a jealous and censorious world the fact that the 
Rockefellers are still richer. 1 had always known that the 
Rockefellers had still a lot of folding money so I was let down 
by this revelation—and by others of the same type. 

But I was not always let down, for the confidential magazines 
have got firm hold of the truth enunciated by that great states- 
man Sir Robert Walpole, who always ‘talked bawdy’ at dinner 
parties, as it was the only subject everybody was interested in. 
Not that the magazines would admit that this is their policy. 
No; they are as stern moralists as are the staff of the News of 
the World. Like the rulers of our great national newspaper, 
they are against sin, adultery, fornication, drink, drugs—these 
vices are condemned in no uncertain terms. And still more is 
what is sometimes called ‘unnatural vice’ which satire, said the 
optimistic Macaulay, blushes to name. The exposure magazines 
may blush, but they name—of course only to condemn. 

It is a long time psychologically, if a short time in years, 
since the innocent American public (who must have been 
kidding Dr. Kinsey later) thought that homosexuality meant 
an opposition to co-education. They know better now. Indeed, 
if one could judge by these magazines, Sodom and Gomorrah 
have moved to the United States, but above all to Hollywood. 
With a boldness that astonishes the British reader. eminent 
male stars are accused of this vice in no very uncertain terms, 
and no form of conduct, not even matrimony, saves them from 
the imputation of a lack of virility. Indeed, it seems that there 
is no way to please these stern moralists. If a star cannot 
reasonably be suspected of homosexuality he can be charged 
with heterosexuality in excess, as has been done for a very 
important British star of whom it can only be said here that he 
did not go to Peterhouse. Between this Scylla and Charybdis 
what is the star to do? I don’t know, but Mr. Humphrey Bogart 
has managed to do it, for he has got an ample apology from 
one of these reviews, possibly by acting as on the screen and 
threatening to beat them up if any more of this libellous 
nonsense was printed. Let us hope so, so all admirers of ‘Bogy’ 
(of whom I am one) will say. 
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The ladies are not neglected. Their crime, it appears, is being 
phonies. It is not a matter of falsies; it is a matter of frigidity. 
This is apparently an unforgivable crime. Again, it is one that 
puts the star on the spot. How does she refute it? It is also a 
crime to appear frigid (or even chaste) and then even to the 
slightest degree let the side down. Miss Beale and Miss Buss 
have nothing on the editors on this point. The editors are not 
amused. 

There are other themes. There is the highly important ques- 
tion of why certain whiskies have a built-in hangover, but 
commerce is more sacred than character; they are not named. 
Certain processes of preserving meat are a danger to male 
fertility (look what these preservatives do to bulls). There are 
rhetorical articles asking, ‘When is a tart not a tart?’ It is a 
relief to turn from these stern moralists to Escapade, which is 
in favour of ‘sex bustin’ out all over,’ to Playboy, which is the 
poor man’s, or at any rate the undergraduate’s, Esquire, and 
whose most popular feature is a picture of the ‘Playgirl of the 
Month,’ very superior photographic pin-ups, much better than 
the Petty girls and recalling the Kirchner art works of the First 
World War. 

For the moment, at any rate, the exposure markets are on a 
good thing. True, they have to compete with Cockeyed, which 
boasts that none of its inside information is true. They run the 
risk of being barred from the mails, for the American Post 
Office acts on the principle that (as it recently said in denying 
mailing rights to a firm that promised pornography but didn’t 
deliver) ‘the salacious-minded . . . as well as the innocent are 
entitled to the protection of the laws against fraud.’ But the 
editors of Hush-Hush, Confidential, etc., are conscious that 
their role is that of moralists not of hedonists like the editors 
of Playboy. They might even be thought a trifle censorious. 
Whatever Miss Terry Moore did or did not wear at Istanbul, 
her mink outfit would strike our Miss Dors as positively Vic- 
torian. Like the directors of the News of the World, they are 
against letting down any of the barriers. Why is it, then, such a 
pleasure to get home to our national journal? It is not only 
the appeal of its severe typography or sober, classical prose. 
The News of the World does not nag. 


Winter Sports 
By ERNST VON GLASERSFELD* 


OT so long ago the word ‘skiing’ conjured up in 
N Britain a picture either of decorative children tumbling 
in the snow, or of daring young men flying through 
the air with gay abandon, long woollen scarves trailing from 
their necks. Even in the early Thirties, when the old alpenstock 
—once known as the ‘shaft of fear’-—had been supplanted by 
two light sticks, and all the essentials of modern skiing tech- 
nique had been evolved, the picture that remained in many 
English minds was of a hero—of course, an expert skier— 
pursuing villains down a mountainside, nimbly leaping over 
fences, trees, and even express trains: a strip cartoon sport. 
Now, skiing has ceased to be a source of fantasy. The 
development of the winter sport centres during the last two 
or three decades has brought it within everybody’s reach. The 
stigma of childishness vanished on closer inspection; so did 
the association with flying supermen—though that persists in 
a British tendency still to dress for skiing in much the same 
way as did the flying young man on the Christmas card (with 
a trailing woollen scarf and socks outside the trousers) and an 
ambivalent feeling regarding the dangers of the sport. 





* Literary Editor of Der Standpunkt. 





WHO’S BEEN 
HEDGING? 


There is very little we can do now to help you send a gift in 
time for Christmas. But to readers who have to make a late 
choice we can suggest one which will serve as a reminder of 
friendship and give fresh pleasure each week for six months— 
or even for a year. 


Let us remind you. 
You can send the Spectator as your Christmas or New 
Year Gift to your friends in any part of the world for 
six months (26 issues) by surface mail for 10s. less than 
the normal cost. 


The charges are : 
for one or two gift subscriptions : 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions : £1, 
for a greater number : 6s. 8d. each. 


Any number of gift subscriptions may be opened, but please 
do not include in your list those friends known to you as regular 
readers of the paper. 


Each friend will receive an attractive card conveying your 


greetings and explaining that the Spectator comes from you as 
a . 


The order form below is provided for your convenience, but 


if you prefer not to cut your copy of the paper a letter will 
suffice. 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION, 


To: THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


I accept your Special Gift offer and enclose £ ers? nonmn$s mm mon the 


iscintinicaninns wsix-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:— 








Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom, to 
my knowledge, buys the SPECTATOR regularly: 


I. 





(Please use block letters throughout) 
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One group of beginners I shepherded through their first 
fortnight in the snow told me that they had expected at least 
50 per cent. casualties. They could not understand how they 
had managed to get through a fortnight on skis without any 
injury whatsoever. They were relieved, of course, but some- 
where, I think, they had also been robbed of an illusion. A 
group they knew of had, the year before, returned from 
Switzerland with an impressive array of plaster casts and they 
had taken it for granted that their fate would be much the 
same. The dangers they had braced themselves to face had 
been wildly overrated; and consequently they felt they had 
squandered a great deal of courage. 

If one can generalise at all, an overdose of courage is indeed 
a characteristic of Britons on skis. The moment they are 
strapped to the diabolical boards, a bloodthirsty glint creeps 
into their eyes and they are champing to join battle—for skiing 
to them is a sort of merciless guerrilla warfare to be waged 
against the mountains. A slope or a piste is not merely some- 
thing put there by a thoughtful Creator for the benefit of 
skiers; it is an enemy that has to be attacked with utmost 
courage and determination. Needless to say, the blood that 
flows is their own. 

Courage is, of course, wanted in skiing, but not in order to 
challenge the dangers of speed and precipices; it is needed in 
a far subtler way to overcome what may look like fear, but is 
in fact nothing but a natural, innate reaction. On a steep slope, 
man—unlike the chamois—does not do the right thing by 
instinct. Put on the side of a mountain he will at once do what 
turns out to be the most perilous: he will lean towards the 
slope. If he happens to be moving on skis he inevitably falls, 
for the mechanics of skiing require precisely the opposite: one 
has to lean away from the slope. 

The problem of courage, however, remains. In skiing it must 
not only, as in many other walks of life, be coupled with dis- 
cretion, but it must also be applied inwardly rather than out- 
wardly—a sort of physical self-control rather than spectacular 
daring. The man who comes hurtling down a piste at 60 m.p.h. 
(the speeds reached in racing nowadays, incidentally, come 
close to 100 m.p.h.), remaining on his feet by the grace of 
God and the lucky balance of random bumps, risking his own 
life and those of all within reach—the man, in short, who 
yells “Look out!’ as he skims past trees and people—shows not 
only the wrong sort of, but also much less, courage than the 
one who ventures a slow turn on a really steep slope. 

The skier must remember, too, that he is going to be 
subjected to and strains which, like his mass, 
increase with the square of his speed. Handled the wrong 
way these forces quickly reach a magnitude beyond the 
resistince of muscles, tendons and bones. Consequently the 
danger of injury can never be eliminated from skiing, but it 
can be considerably lessened by a reasonable approach. By and 
large this is the business of skiing instructors and schools. It 
is their responsibility, for instance, to see to it that none of 
the flock ever has the chance of going faster than he can 
manage at the particular stage of proticiency which he happens 
to have reached. 

But apart from what the instructor ought to be doing for 
him, the beginner can do certain basic things himself in order 
to make his enterprise less hazardous. He can make sure that 
his equipment—above all boots, skis and bindings (the 
mechanism that holds the one to the other)—is of a reasonable 
quality. If he is a member of the Ski Club of Great Britain he 
can, at least in all the larger skiing resorts on the Continent, 
turn to the club’s representative for advice. 

There is another thing of even greater importance: general 
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physical condition. People who spend eleven months of the 
year in a sedentary way are apt to lose their youthful supple. 
ness long before they become aware of the first signs of age 
setting in. Their muscles and their joints acquire a senile creak, 
and are bound to give at the first gentle twist. Four weeks of 
well-chosen early-morning exercises would make them physj- 
cally their age again and would reduce the risk of a skiing 
injury by about 50 per cent. 

Last, but not least, there is a cardinal rule which really 
applies to every sport, but which has become all-important 
since the mechanisation of winter sport has made it possible to 
start the day’s skiing downhill without the skier having 
worked his body during a climb up. It is courting injury to 
start a downhill run if one has not warmed oneself up 
thoroughly by climbing—or at least by vigorously walking 
about—for some ten or fifteen minutes. There have been cases 
of expert skiers breaking a leg without falling; they started off 
after a freezing ascent in a funicular or chairlift, they hit a 
bump which in the normal way would have meant nothing to 
them, but the bone, unprotected because the cold. bloodless 
muscles could not react, splintered from the first sharp shock 
it received. 

It is difficult to estimate exactly how many accidents are due 
to this factor, but experts who have no pecuniary interest in 
funiculars agree that the percentage is horrifyingly large. 

Undoubtedly it is a bore to have to worry about one’s 
equipment instead of hiring it unseen from some shop or agent. 
It is a greater bore still to have to spend a quarter of an hour 
every morning doing exercises as a preparation for a holiday 
which one is taking precisely because one feels so wretched in 
the morning. And it is the greatest bore of all to lose fifteen 
minutes every time one has been conveyed to the top of a 
mountain (especially if one has already spent precious time 
freezing in a queue)—but a leg in plaster is, after all, worse 
than a bore. 


His Word His Bond 


By IxN FLXxMxNG* 
Chapter XIX 
YMCA AGAIN! 


HE whole room smelt of the Mexican. 
‘Take him away,’ said Bond, as he straightened his 
Old Mauresques tic. ‘His iggula’s broken. It’s a trick | 
learned from the YMCA.’ 

The YMCA! Ensign Squarehead’s eyes narrowed at the 
mention of the Soviet counter - counter - under - the - counter 
group. 

‘Where'll I put him, Boss?’ 

‘Down the lift-shaft,’ said Bond. The traffic would cover the 
scream. 

As Squarehead made off with his twitching burden, Bond 
turned to the internal television apparatus. 

‘Canteen,’ he said evenly, and one of the most beautiful 
women he’d ever seen stood before him on the cazonated 
uviform frumpiglass screen. 

‘Two double Martinis,’ said Bond, specifying Old Fusty 
and a dash of Miss Dior. 

As the woman bent over her blotter the sun sparked on her 
spectacles (‘f.9/34 Spitzer Weichmann lenses,’ Bond noted 





* This chapter from Mr. IxN FLXMxNG’s latest work was sup- 
pressed by the Home Office; but Mr. John Russell has rescued it from 
a wastepaper basket, and the Spectator has much pleasure in pub- 
lishing it. 
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automatically). The wind from the open window stirred the 
blue ridge of her facial hair, there was pre-stressed concrete in 
the bridge of her nose, and her 1294 mm. bust lay like an 
unwrapped parcel on the top of her desk. She reminded him 
of something he’d once seen by Rembrandt, the artist. 

One day he’d take her away from this filthy business. There'd 
be a seat for her on the racing tricycle that old W. O. Bentley 
had built for him with his own hands in the bad year before 
Munich. They’d pedal down N.63 . . . And he’d see how she 
shaped. 

‘Shaped?’ He was forgetting himself. ‘And get me something 
to eat.’ 

‘The usual, Commander?’ Her nostrils showed the admira- 
tion she felt, in spite of herself, for the slim trim man with 
the pressurised waistcoat and the ankles of a gambler. 

‘Hippo steaks,’ said Bond, ‘with a double portion of Mobiloil 
dressing. Those mussels you get for me from Danzig, with 
some chopped rhinestones. No béarnaise, of course, but some 
very fresh okapi trotters, boiled in Jordan water, and a carton 
of Old Hatstand crackers.’ 

The simple meal was nearly finished when the blood-red 
telephone went galloo-galloo. 

‘B.,’ said the familiar voice; and Bond leant forward on his 
malleable inscuffated drabba-tested gros-point cuffs. 

‘Would you know Blotkin-Plotkin if you saw him’’ 

‘The YMCA chief?’ said Bond. “The hunchbacked seven- 
foot negro with the long red 
beard and nine fingers to his 
right hand? I don’t think I'd mis- 
take him.’ 

‘He’s in Surrey again. I told 
the PM he could count on you.’ 

All tiredness forgotten, Bond 
called to his aide. 

‘Leatherhead, Squarehead,’ he 
said evenly. 

The fight was on. 





City and Suburban 


Te villages of Willingale Spain and Willingale Doe in 
Essex have two churches in one churchyard. The vil- 
lagers have very rightly protested against the proposal 
of the Epping and Ongar Rural District Council to spoil the 
look of the place by building a housing estate alongside the 
twin churches. The dear old Star concludes its report by 
saying : 

It was over a building problem centuries ago that the vil- 
lage came to get its two churches standing side by side. 

Two sisters wanted to build a church, but were unable to 
agree on the details—so each built her own. They date back 
to the eleventh century. 

That legend has been said about every place having adjacent 
churches, such as Reepham in Norfolk, Evesham, Worcs, 
Eastleach, Glos, and I thought it had died out. But there is 
some falklore which nothing can kill. For instance, I have been 
told countless times of secret passages leading underground 
from the vicarage to the church and used in old times by 
monks and nuns—this said with a knowing look. Then Crom- 
well seems always to have been stabling his horses in churches, 
and Queen Elizabeth seems everlastingly to have been sleeping 
in beds, so that one has the impression she was hardly ever 
at home. I wonder what the origin of these persistent fables 
can be. 
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WHERE THE WATER GOES 

I know few sensations more delightful than soaring silently 
up the interior of an Edwardian block of flats by hydraulic 
lift. | am sorry to see that some of the new ones have push- 
button control instead of that wire rope which the liftman 
pulls. I became so absorbed by the study of these lifts that I 
telephoned to the London Hydraulic Power Co. to find 
whether they were still being used. It seems that they are, and 
increasingly. Garages use them. Hydraulic power works cranes 
along the docks, and the organ consoles at the Odeon, Marble 
Arch, and the Leicester Square Theatre rise in this watery 
manner. The company have sent me a nice rexine-bound 
brochure with a map at the end, far more complicated than the 
Underground map, showing how the hydraulic power is 
pumped under all the main streets of central London, and as 
far out as Maida Vale and Wapping. I have often wondered 
what that Italianate stock-brick building in the style of Man- 
sard, with a graceful chimney beside it, can be—that elegant 
building one sees from the train out of Victoria just before 
crossing the Thames. It is one of the pumping stations for 
hydraulic lifts, and must be at least eighty years old. As a 
composition, I think it challenges comparison in impressive- 
ness with the much larger Battersea Power Station opposite. 
But who the architect of it was no one can tell me. 


CHRISTMAS CARD TECHNIQUE 

By now you will have sent off all your Christmas cards 
except some very important ones you have forgotten. These 
will now arrive too late; and as they will come on Boxing Day, 
and receive rather more attention than otherwise, they had 
better be more expensive than those you have already sent. 
Next year, remember the following rules: Never originate a 
Christmas card; that is a caddish thing to do, unless you are 
the sort of person who likes inducing guilt, in which case to 
send a Christmas card is natural. The policy of waiting until 
you receive Christmas cards and then sending one back, you 
will have discovered, does not work, as so many people send 
them late in the week. Try to keep a list of addresses of all 
those who sent you one this year and steal a march on the 
senders next year. There is no solution to the Christmas-card 
problem except having the strength of mind to send none at 
all—a strength not possessed by yours with best wishes for 
Christmas JOHN BETJEMAN 


APOLOGIES FOR 
MISS MxRGxNxTA LAxKx 


I didn’t mean to get them published in book form, but 


People don’t take the Observer seriously. 

One doesn’t want to be mistaken for a journalist, does one?, 
Journalism pays, I’m afraid. 

I do want to show people I’m not a Socialist. 

Why shouldn’t a Liberal have feelings? 

It comes in very handy for a Christmas present. 

The publishers begged me. 

My aunt thought they were terribly funny at the time, 
David thought it would be a good thing. 

I can’t write a best-seller every year. 

The ICA were so kind. 

It all runs in the family. 

The critics were just sweet. 

None of my friends will think they are me. 

They are only a jeu d’esprit. 

After all, why shouldn't 1? 
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The Man in the Wheelbarrow 


We take its virtues and achievements very much for 

granted, but lose no opportunity of fuming over its pecca- 
dilloes and mocking its idiosyncrasies. ‘The wireless,’ we snarl, 
as the heavens open, ‘said it was going to be fine.’ ‘Oh, but 
they’re always wrong,’ says our companion. We really know 
perfectly well that the BBC’s responsibility as a weather- 
prophet is limited to transmitting forecasts prepared by the 
Meteorological Office, and that these are by no means always 
or even generally incorrect. In this case the BBC is the victim 
of those superstitious impulses which in the dark ages made 
it the most natural thing in the world for the bearer of bad 
news to be put to death as soon as he had delivered it. 

It never seems to occur to us that the BBC is, among other 
things, an extraordinarily efficient organisation. Punctuality 
is a rather dull virtue, but when—as very frequently happens— 
the railways or the postal services or the airlines fail to achieve 
it, we register a fatalistic irritation; but the BBC, which on 
365 days in the year broadcasts all the items in its various 
services (of which the two main domestic ones are on the air 
continuously for about sixteen hours a day) at the precise 
times advertised, gets no thanks at all for being punctual. 

These and other thoughts entered my mind as I read the 
BBC Handbook, 1956. In a foreword Sir Ian Jacob claims that 
‘the student of broadcasting will again find in these pages all 
the information he requires about the BBC.’ I cannot claim 
to be a student of broadcasting, nor do I know anyone who 
is; but I certainly learnt from the Handbook a great many 
things about the BBC which I had not known before and 
should never have found out merely by listening to the wireless 
in my car. 

I know now where Bailey is, and that the pips in the Green- 
wich time signal do not come, as I had unthinkingly supposed, 
from Greenwich, but from Abinger in Surrey, where the Royal 
Observatory ‘time station’ is situate. Out of the 414 police 
messages for witnesses of accidents which were broadcast 
during 1954, the (to me) surprisingly high proportion of 180 
were successful. An hour of television (average cost, £2,188) 
is about four and a half times as expensive as an hour of sound 
broadcasting (£483 an hour), and the former figure is certain 
to increase. Nearly one-third of the adult population hear at 
least one of the religious broadcasts on a Sunday, and most of 
these listeners are believed not to be regular churchgoers. 

* * a 


The style of the Handbook is, as befits an international 
work of reference, subdued and colourless. An unctuous note 
is struck occasionally, as when the Home Service’s aims are 
defined as ‘helping towards an informed democracy and the 
good life’; but perhaps it is only in my own twisted mind that 
those last three words conjure up a gruesome picture of tired, 
triumphant planners dunking their rusks in the imaginary 
coffee which Mrs. Dale so regularly prepares. 

The common touch breaks through the demi-official facade 
only once in nearly 300 pages, like a child making a demure 
and fleeting appearance at the serious dinner table. One 
contributor has very sensibly been allowed to pay a tribute 
to those members of a staff numbering thirteen and a half 
thousand who work permanently behind the scenes — ‘the 
librarians, the architects and designers, the sub-editors, the 
translators, the telephonists, the electricians, the filing clerks, 
not to forget those working in the canteens ... the many 


| WOULD not describe the BBC as a popular institution. 


who never come near a microphone but whose favourite aunts 
continue to wish them “I hope you'll be an announcer one 
day.” ’ Future editions of the handbook would be none the 
worse for less occasional sorties towards the shallow end. 

But that would be to add, however negligibly, to the risks 
which the Corporation daily and hourly runs. These, though 
not directly referred to in the report, are endemic in all ‘live’ 
broadcasting. It is, basically, to the fact that the microphone 
is entirely surrounded by thin ice that Mr. Gilbert Harding 
owes most of his popularity; and piquancy is added to this 
fact by the listeners’ subconscious knowledge that, if Mr, 
Harding fell through the ice, he would take the Corporation 
with him. Every time anybody comes to the microphone, or 
appears before the television cameras, the BBC places itself 
in a position comparable to that of the man who used to allow 
Blondin to push him in a wheelbarrow across the tightrope 
stretched over Niagara Falls. 

The 1956 Handbook includes echoes of an occasion in 1954 
when the Corporation put its own great monolithic foot through 
the thin ice. In 1947 the Governors of the BBC broadened 
the policy which had up till then governed religious broad- 
casting, criticism of which had come (says the Handbook) 
‘from anti-Christian organisations, representatives of religious 
minorities, Christian and non-Christian believers in liberal 
values,* and from some churchmen who believed that it was 
not in the best interests of Christianity that it should seem to 
require a protected status.’ 

All this, in due course, led up to two talks, by a Mrs. Knight, 
advocating that children should be brought up without 
religious belief, which (the Handbook points out) ‘came within 
the terms of this [broadened] policy.’ ‘The Talks Department,’ 
it immediately adds, ‘has continually under review the ques- 
tion of methods of broadcasting the best contemporary 
thinking on matters of fundamental belief.’ Elsewhere we learn 
that ‘the vehemence of the newspaper attacks from some [sic] 
quarters raised a university lecturer from Aberdeen into a 
nationally known figure for a brief period’ and that the episode 
‘provoked more letters to the BBC than ever before for a single 
programme or series.’ Whether this storm in our enormous 
communal teacup testifies to unsuspected depths of religious 
conviction it is not for me to say. But children were involved, 
and I do not think that the BBC will again lightly contravene 
the old tradition that you ought to let the dog see the rabbit. 

But when you think of our extraordinary nation, and the 
great incompatible hodge-podge of convictions and prejudices, 
fads and tabus, likes and dislikes, with which—to say nothing 
of religious, political, social and dietetic susceptibilities—our 
minds are stuffed, it does seem to me remarkable how the 
BBC manages to keep on terms with its British listeners, be- 
sides broadcasting (with the help of relay stations where 
necessary) to the whole of the rest of the world and giving 
English lessons in thirty-five languages. It is impossible that 
there exists a single individual who enjoys all the BBC’s pro- 
grammes; the Corporation can at best offer each of us only 
a curate’s egg. But however much we criticise the parts we 
dislike, and however apt we are to give all the credit for the 
parts we do like to the Goons, or Sir Mortimer Wheeler, or 
Mr. Pickles, or whoever it may be, rather than to the BBC, 
there is no denying that it is a remarkable egg. 


* The use of this cliché is not recommended to the student of broad- 
casting or of anything else. Words which can mean anything mean 
nothing. 
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: Christmas Questions 


Set by Six Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
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1. What have the following in common? 


rt 


Of what operas are the following the heroines? 


a. William Jaggard, Edward Blount, Isaac Smiths- a. Leonora de Vargas e. Lucy Ashton 
weeke, William Apsley b. The Queen of She- f. Lady Henrietta Durham 

b. Tennyson’s /dylls of the King, Samuel Smiles’s makhan g. Sophia von Faninal 
Self-help, Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Man- c. Eily O'Connor h. Mathilde Gessler 
agement, George Eliot’s Adam Bede d. Elsa of Brabant 

c. H. Jupp, J. Lillywhite. G. Ulyett, T. Emmett 9. What do the following study? 

d. George Lovelace, James Lovelace, James Hannett, a. Selenography e. Otorhinolaryngology 
Thomas Standfield, John Standfield. James Brine b. Axiology f. Psittacology 

e. St. John’s. Trinity, Corpus Christi, Jesus, Pembroke c. Psephology g. Paleontology 

f. Fournier, Centaur, Plantin, Bell, Bodoni d. Taxonomy h. Nematology 

g. Loup, Rascasse, Roucaou, Vive, Angelot pe ; 

10. In what newspapers or periodicals do the following fea- 
2. Between what places do the following famous trains run? tures appear? 
a. The Bl: > Train e. The Enterprise a. ‘A Window on the World’ g. ‘London Day by Day’ 
b. The Blue Bird f. The Merchant Venturer b ‘A Countryman’s Notes’ h. ‘Our London Corre- 
c. Englenderen | g. The Mistral c. “Critic on the Hearth’ spondence’ 
d. Dovre Express h. The Puritan d. ‘London Diary’ i. *The Londoner's 
3. Who said of whom? e. “The World Overseas’ Diary’ 
a. *Tothee, with hope and terror dumb. f. “City and Suburban’ j. “London Laughs’ 
The unfledged MS. authors come; 11. What is the significance of the following numbers? 
Thou printest all—and sellest some a. 5, 12, 13 
My... ey b. 1931, 1932, 1935, 1939, 1941 
b. . with his prism and silent face c. 21, 36, 55. 60. 67, 68, 92, 93, 125 
The marble index of a mind for ever d. 330, 247, 464, 194 
Voyaging through strange seus of thought alone.’ e. 16, 224, 448, 1,792, 35.840 
c. ‘As long as he lived, he was the guiding-star of a 
brave nation, and when he died the little children 12. What? — ' 
cried in the streets.’ a. ‘Knits up the ravell’d sleave of care.’ 
d. ‘. . . shall live till lodestones shall cease to draw.’ b. “Isa good breakfast, but a bad supper.’ 
e. ‘Dead, but in the Elysian fields!’ c. “Hath no skill in surgery.’ 
f. ‘For through thee and me is the flower of kings and d. ‘Is the second blessing that we mortals are capable 
knights destroyed.’ of; a blessing that money cannot buy.’ 
baa eer : e. ‘Never comes too late.’ 
4. If you were invited to dine in the following famous res- f. ‘Is but a sleep and a forgetting.’ 
taurants, where would you be in each case’ , g. Is ‘but a frailty of the mind, when ’tis not with 
a. Parellada g. Wheeler’s Selita Ae 
: ambition join’d. 
b. Jammet’s ' h. Prunier h. ‘Is Nature’s coin, must not be hoarded, 
c. Alfredo alla Scrofa i Maxim's Rut cuetheaueen... ” 
d. Pappagallo’s J. Chez Foyot i. ‘Is justified of her children.’ 
e. A L’Epaule de Mouton k. Antoine’s "i Is ‘the nation ett ties hain * 
f. Oskar Davidsen’s |. Chambord ae, . rer si 
$. Rena os work pseudonyms of the following distinguished * 7% 1% er of the “wa in Indi’ 
ene ert e? = . nA 
a. Jacques Tatischef f. Pierre Blanchard . ae . 
b. Emile Hertzog g. Fernand Contandin 14. Who? —" = 
c. Charles Jeanneret h. Jeanne Bourgeois a. Took up atheistical opinions when a mere youth at 
d. Pablo Ruiz i. Lucien Noél college and endeavoured to make proselytes to these 
e. Léonie Bathiat opinions in a girls’ boarding school. 
re b. Wrote a novel to pay for his mother’s funeral. 

6. What is a? —— c. Claims to have written a so-called poem entitled 
- Wheatstone bridge 4 Voltaic pile ‘My Aunt Mrs. John T. Savage’s Garden at 185 
b. Leyden 90g f. Archimedean a South Fifth Street, Columbus, Ohio.’ 

4 a — 4 ong. 3 —_ d. Used his supposed affliction with a congenital dis- 
: . . _ order of the liver as a pretext to escape from difficult 

7. Correct the following book list : situations. 

a. Year of Decisions, by Fred Hoyle e. Was ‘in his closet with the Fleece about his neck.’ 

b. The Foreseeable Future, by Harry $. Truman f. Shall be seen among the Saints performing on a harp 

c. The World That Fred Made, by Sir G. Thomson of gold. 

d. Decade of Decision, by Sir H. Nicholson g. Was a ‘pore benighted heathen, but a first class 

e. Good Behaviour, by Bernard Darwin fightin’ man.’ 


(The answers wil! be published next week) 
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11, Foreign Office exam. Last in written 
paper, first in viva. (‘Most promisin: 
young man since Nevile i 
Attends 73 cocktail parties in February. 
Promoted First Secretary to Iran. 


LLERELP ML LAO 


17, Denounces 


23, Crowns Black Rod with Speaker's Mace 
** in Commons Bar. i 
of 
Appointed Chief of Publicity Section of 
the British Council. Applies for Chiltern 
Hundreds. 


CPLR 


e*s'* o-mas 


1. Christened 
God 











ee 


St. Margaret's, Westminster. 


a= +e « = 3. 9? 





bury, Lady Pamela 
Smirke, Sir Harold Nicolson, J. Comer, 
Billy Wallace, Warden of All Souls, 
Lady Docker. 


: the Archbishop of Canter- 


Berry, Charlie ae: 


+25 





3. Christened Salem Chapel, 
Aunt Edna 


Bootle. God- 
—25 








6. School 








chess 
society. Scholarship to Heriford College. 
(Miss a turn.) 


team. Secretary choral 


\ 








Henderson.") 





12. Foreign Office exam. First in written 
Paper, last in viva, (‘Must have some 
Grammar School Boys. old boy.’) For- 
gets to attend cocktail party at 
Nicaraguan Embassy. Sent as 3rd Secre- 
tary to Bogota (three years). —10 





Observer TV critic in 
pseudonymous letter to Evening 
Standard. Appointed Evening Standard 
TV critic. Commissioned to write 
biography of Max Aitken. +15 


ACHR AAC blll 


18. Joins Manchester Guardian. Writes series 
35 articles on export of Irish donkeys to 
Belgium. Awarded Gold Medal of the 
RSPCA. +1 











Offered choice of 


profit under the Crown. 





24. Votes for Labour Party's official foreign 
policy on Germany. Whip withdrawn. 
Defeated at election by official Co-op 
candidate. 








° 
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30. Writes script of documentary for Crown 
Unit on British Way of Life. 


Film 


Praised by Lejeune and 
runs as third feature for three days at 
Scala Cinema, Tooting, Interviewed by 
Logan Gourlay. (Go back to 16.) 


a 
LZ. 
Zi 


Powell, Film 


Beste o* 


27. Writes biography of Schiller. Praised 

™» by A. L. Rowse. Book found to be 
Plagiarised from obscure German Ph.D. 
thesis. Lectures om German source 
material in Chatham House - 


LA La a 


31. Holiday at Cannes with Aly Khan. 
Thrown out of Casino at. Monte Carlo 
for threats against croupier. Sprains 
finger on pavement. Secures £5.000 
damages from Prince Rainier and 
Aristotle Onassis. (Move to 37.) +50 
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7. Member Bullingdon and Loder’s. Invited 
dine with Dean. Sits between Sir Maurice ® 
Bowra and Lord David Cecil. Wrecks 14 
rooms with Lord Stanley of Alderley 
after Bump Supper 
Philip Toynbee, Brilliant Fourth. 


14. Ravages harem of Sheikh of Buoy 


Invited to cell by 


pump Sup 


+5 Good Firs 














14. | 






Recalled. Promoted head of 
Section, FO. Calls Nixon Sreatest Vj ‘ 
President since Coolidge, Appoins 1 


head of News Section. Resigns to 
The Burgess I] Knew for Odhams 
Serialised in the People as ‘Sin in 









Reviewed by Le 

in Daily Express. Wins or 
award. Deported from North 
Singing temperance hym 
(Go back to 15.) ~—_— 


Piaces.’ ; 
ods a 2 6 4 8 6 oo ee 
wd 19. Tumultuous Tourney, biogra 
Aitken. serialised in Sunday 20.7 
Mentioned in Evening S‘andard 9 , 
running. 
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Estat 
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HOW TO GET ON WI LLY DO 


VIRTUE IS fg REWAR 


The game can be playa 
Players put fifty cou 
keeping fifty counters ¢ 
value, but for the pup 


nut 
\ es) 

counter: 
game 
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35. Marries Barbara Hutton. Given celebra: 

. Marries Barbara Hutton. -. 

= ee ee eae tion dinner by Alexey, Haugy, Cary. ° 
Chamberlain. Performed on Sunday Sergy. Porphy, and Gottfry. Bounces ~ 





Ld Mg Ml xan 











the expectation of £100)™mrowing 
player throws a dice, alg forwarc 





evening in Notting Hill Gate to three- 
fourths empty house. Praised by Harold ~ 
Hobson (‘best since Gedot’). 


cheque on Tour d'Argent,. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb. 











38, Takes Aggie on cycling holiday to South 
Downs. 
Kingston By-pass. Buys two new bicycles 
(Go back to 32.) 


Encounters Duke of Kent on 


> 


UF 





eee tte 
9. Addresses Wine and Food Society on - 
Named gourmet of « 


Lkbiddddéé: 


‘little known crus.’ 


Bill met by * 






pays counters into (or@jem out 
according to the instrudigghe squa 
throw takes him. Either@a two 1 
to start. If preferred, thijcan be 
counters. If counters am winner 
















42. Runs series of International Problems ° 


for Associated Rediffusion. Following 
publication of viewer research figures, 
programme cut to 35 seconds (including 
matural break). +1 


the year by Bon Viveur. Writes adver- - : H he total 
tisement ‘My Daily Mail’—'My Daily . difference between his 
Bread. +h. other playexs. The winsmfirst pla 
: A throw bringing a playagor more 
Lie LL A ae ites 
43. Writes autobiography ‘Best — since 44, First novel published by Heinemam, 4 
William Douglas Home's’ John Connell, Praised by C, P. Snow as ‘17th mot 
Evening News). Book Society Choice. likely-to-succeed novelist between & 
Made Honorary Vice-President of Royal and 30." ~% 


Institute of Public Relations Office. +5 








48. Appointed cultural assistant to British 


Council, 


Dancers in Trinidad, Fails to observe 
colour bar. Swept by New Broom. (Wait 
thrown.) 


till even 


Conducts tour of Morris 


~10 


NS 
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49. Racehorse last in Selling Plate at 50. Taken to soirée by John Lehmamy — 
Chepstow. Wins following week at Royal Asked opinion of Dame Edith Sitwell Olive 
Ascot. Explanation of horse's form poetry. Gives opinion Expelled from of 
accepted by Stewards, Elected to Jockey National Book League. Knig 

lub. +10 















































54, Becomes welfare worker at Stepney 55. Appointed Director of BTV (merger of 56. Knocked Mora by | 
Social Centre. Finds one-room flat in and BBC). Promises maintain of BTV olls-Royc 
Bethnal Green. Hears Gaitskell at party Standards set by Lord Reith and Sir Junch wittig#iton, 
meeting. Joins . local Conservative Robert Fraser. Gives Hallé Orchestra 
association. -1 ten-minute programme monthly at 4.30 
A; a.m. +5 
a 
Z ff 59, Elevated to the peerage as Lord 60. Appointed Mpecturer it 
‘ , Belgravia. Chief Labour Whip in the welfare a bgmpversity, ( 
: * House of Lords. Garter. Publishes to 48.) 
" Wy second volume of autobiography, Rung 
; eee ‘ by Rung. Wins Viscount Kemsley award 
* iy for literature. +10 
: AY, : 
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Sunday § 













stacies 


ip 


etry to Eton. 


Student Christian 
7 breakfast with Censor 
ine’s Society 
Supper 
Good First (Move to 





+10 


LZ 


wae eee oe . . e @@eeee 
: 4. Bootle Elementary School. Knock-kneed 
masine of roe and clever, Persecuted. . ip to & Pass 
Bullies Step Manchester Grammar School. —10 


Church. 
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Rooms by brok 


Books 


ZZ 
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9. Commission 
ADC to Lord Mountbatten. Wounded 


Croix de Guerre, Staff College, Maior, 


SEALE CA 


in Household Cavalry. 


en bottle in Shepherds Hotel. 
start.) 





for Cyril Connolly. Master of the 
Beagles. Birched by Claude Elliott for 
teasing strip-tease girt at Embassy Club. 
Elected to Pop, Special entry to 


10. Second Lieutenant in Herts & Beds. 
Recommended for MC at 
Parachuted into Germany. (Go back 





eee eee eee 
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Dunkirk 
to 











14. Returns to Foreign Office news section. 


Suggests in press conference Khrushchev 
sometimes hypocritical. Transferred to 
Min. of Ag. & Fish. —10 


= 
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1S. Criticises Beaverbrook Press to David 
Astor at cocktail party. Appointed TV. 
critic of the Observer. (Miss 2 turns.) 
—10 
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— 


— 
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16. Protests against Ministry’s action over § 
Crichel Down. Su sd. Appointed 
staff of Bootle Intelligencer and Cheshire. 
Echo, (Miles a turn.) 
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20. Translation of German verse rejected by 
. « 


publishers. (Miss a turn.) 





21. Enters Parliament as National Liberal 
and Conservative Member for Mayfair. 
Supports Government on hanging, flog- 
ging, betting. Sunday Observance, 14- 


gx 
day rule. Appointed PPS to the Assistant 


LZ Postmaster General. 


[Aho CHR Albclh 











22. Enters Parliament as Labour Member 
for Wapping. Attracted to Bevanites: 
Attends Bevanite Brains Trust with 
Barbara, Michael and Ian, Becomes 
Gaitskellite. 
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turer in moral 
Wersity, (Go back 


LLY DOING ANYTHING 


REWARD 


yy number of people. 
tches) into the kitty, 
counters may have any 
game they represent 
£100)Mrowing for turns, each 
forward (or back) and 
em out of) the kitty, 
strudighe square to which his 
atwo must be thrown 
od, thiican be played without 
winner takes all—the 
he totals of each of the 
imirst player to reach 59. 
playggpr more sends him to 48. 


an 
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51. Gives Reith Lectures on Britishness of 
Britain. Praised in The Listener by Sir 
Oliver Franks. Made part-time Chairman 

British 

Knighted. 


bra by Director 
olls-Royce from 
on, 


LA 


25. Organises British Council tour of Russia. 
Agrees to act as Special Correspondent 
for The Times, Reports enthusiastically 
condition of workers in Siberian salt 
mines. Pours vodka down Madame 
Malenkov's dress. Given Order of Lenin 
by Khrushchev. (Take extra turn.) 

a 2 Lai. 2 tt 





26. Goes as twelfth man on Himalayan 
expedition. Snubbed by Sir John Hunt 
for talking to Sherpas half-way up 
Kangchenjunga. Describes scene in article 
for Guardian. Expelled from Alpine 
Club, (Miss a turn.) 








28. Translation of German verse published 
in Pelican. series. Prosecuted by Sir 
Theobald Matthew for obscenity. Twelve 
months. Tells Court of Appeal that 
verse in question was written by Schiller. 
Sentence increased to two years. (‘British 
children need protection from scoundrels 
like you.) Shares cell with Sir Allen 
Lane. (Miss 2 turns.) _ —20 





- >-* 

. Employed with Oliver Gogarty and} 
Orson Welles to write script of Joyce's ® 
Ulysses for CinemaScope. (Music by Sir, 
William Waiton.) Alters proposed film » 
title from Bloom in Love to Love ing 
Bloom. Salary doubled, Marries a Gabor. « 
Forgets which Gabor. Divorced. Sceneé 
in Maxim's with Lord Milford Haven.* 
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32. Holiday with aged mother at Bootle. 
Meets childhood sweetheart Agatha 
Davies. 





36. Marries Agatha in spite of friends’ warn- 
ing she will be drag on him. She is. 


Offers postal order for meal at 
Llandudno Station Buffet. Arrested. 
Discharged on probation. -5 





—205 
AS SL ofs- “ere ¢ 
” 33. Deputy Assistant Publicity Manager for M ae 
The Frog. Adapts translation of Bogotan , 
Folk Piay with Sandy Wilson and Julian * € 


Slade, Put on at the Haymarket as ¢ 
The Willing Debutante. Damned by. 
Philip Hope Wallace (indifferent, one « 
thinks’). London's longest run, O 


Britten. Encounters several More O'Fer-« 
ralls. Buys two racehorses. 156 




















40. Book creates furore in Germany. Given 
lunch at Savoy by head of publicity 
section of British Council at request of 
German Ambassador, Sits next to Nancy 
Mitford. Asks for tomato ketchup. 
Featured in article by Professor Ross. 





LY 
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41, Contract “for Associated Rediffusion => 
Brains Trust with Lady Violet Bonham . 
Carter, Arnold Toynbee and Diana Dors . 
(Chairman: Kingsley Martin). Insulted > 
by Gilbert Harding. National Personality. . 
Kissed by Nancy Spain and Godfrey « 





Winn. +10° 
ia et £4.97 3 30% IIR FO+ F290 SO 2 ese ESeD SSOP Sorry 
Publishes poem ‘The Longest Drop’ in 46. Criticises one of speakers at Foyle’s 47. The Times urges need for New Broom in « 
Spectator, Introduces Oliver Edwards wy Literary Luncheon for comment on - charge of British Council. Appointed § 
at Foyle’s Literary Luncheon as Hazlitt ee Oliver Edwards. Novel damned in Times New Broom. (Go on to 55.) +5: 
of 20th Century. Laments that BBC's Literary Supplement. —5 a ; ry 
greatness has vanished since 1953. ia 4 
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Transport Commission. 


§2. Joins staff of BBC Talks Department. 
Allows references to Humanism. De- 

1 nounced by John Gordon, Leaves Talks 
> Department. -5 


WY 








$3. Introduced by Evelyn Waugh to 
Street. Takes instruction from Fr. 
D'Arcy. Accepts invitation from Lord * 
Pakenham to join Labour Party. * 
Becomes Gaitskellite. Cut by Evelyn * 
Waugh. 
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Athenaeum under Rule 2. 
Fellow of All Souls. Chairman of Lloyds 
Bank. Vice-Chairman of Arts Council. 
Interviewed by Richard Dimbleby. 


GLE 


Bans 


+10 
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58. Charged with jay-walking and obstruc- 
tion. Judge says ‘menace to car owners.” 
Sued for damage to bumper. Judge says 
‘car owners must be protected.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Royal Family and the Church 
Randolph Churchill 


Centralised Art Basil Taylor 
Northern Ireland Patrick Lynch 
Cyprus Spyros A. Kyprianos 


A Standard Solution Muriel Bowen 
U-sense v.Common Sense Dorothy M. Mcintyre 
Civic Freedom Lawrence D. Hills 





THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE 
CHURCH 

Sir,—A large section of the gutter press has 
in recent months squandered acres of news- 
print by writing in an impertinent, untruthful 
and offensive manner about the private life of 
Princess Margaret. And a number of news- 
papers have sought to suggest that Her Royal 
Highness was thwarted trom marrying the man 
she wished by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Some have persisted in this falsehood after 
Her Royal Highness had already given the 
story the lie. A similar canard was spread 
about the abdication of King Edward VIII, 
and the public was invited to believe that the 
King was chased from his throne by a con- 
spiracy organised by Archbishop Lang. The 
recent biography of Mr. Geoffrey Dawson by 
Sir Evelyn Wrench has utterly disproved this 
story and we now know for certain that the 
Archbishop played virtually no part in the 
abdication. 

However, since so many journalists believe 
that history repeats itself and therefore think 
it safe and profitable to parrot each other’s 
fabrications, the public has had this further 
legend of archiepiscopal intrigue foisted upon 
it. 

What is the truth? Princess Margaret had 
made up her mind that she did not wish to 
marry Group Captain Townsend before she 
went to visit the Archbishop at Lambeth 
Palace on October 27, The Archbishop. how- 
ever, supposing that she was coming to con- 
sult him, had all his books of reference spread 
around him caretully marked and _ cross- 
referenced. When Princess Margaret entered 
she said, and the words are worthy of Queen 
Elizabeth I, ‘Archbishop, you may put your 
books away; I have made up my mind already.’ 

It seems in the interests of Her Royal High- 
ness, of the Archbishop and not least of history 
that this fact should be known.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


Stour, East Bergholt, Suffolk 


CENTRALISED ART 

Sir,—Amid the political comings and goings 
of the past fortnight and other spectacular 
items of home news, one announcement of 
considerable importance has not perhaps had 
the publicity it deserved. On December 8 the 
Arts Council revealed their intention to close 
all their English regional offices as from March 


31 and to replace them by a ‘system of mobile 
liaison between its London headquarters and 
its provincial associates.’ Whether this method 
will prove administratively effective only time 
can show, but unquestionably it represents an 
undesirable move in the direction of cultural 
centralisation. While it may be true, as the 
Council has stated, that regional artistic bodies 
are now in a position ‘to provide the arts on 
their own account, that is surely a one-sided 
view, for is there not a real danger that it will 
become not so much the Arts Council of Great 
Britain as the Arts Council of London? It is 
hard to believe that the provinces will be able, 
as they should, to influence the Council's 
policy as well as securing a proper representa- 
tion at court, if they have to depend upon visit- 
ing officials rather than upon a close and con- 
tinual contact with men and women who have 
lived in the regions and had an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintanceship with local needs and 
local feeling. A useful parallel is provided by 
the BBC, the vitality of whose national ser- 
vices has since the war depended so much 
upon contributions from regional stations. 
This could hardly have happened if the 
regional voice had depended for its expression 
upon visiting delegations from Langham Place. 

If this move has been made in the interest 
of financial economy, it would be interesting to 
know how much the immediate saving is likely 
to be offset by the cost of maintaining a liaison 
staff, with its expenses for travelling and sub- 
sistence. And one wonders also how much 
regional opinion and feeling have influenced 
such a development in policy. Retrogression 
is a better word than development. for this 
is surely an impersonally unimaginative, as 
well as a backward. which does not 
reflect the tendency towards decentralisation in 
other fields.—Yours faithfully, 


step. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Wateringbury. Kent 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Sir,—I am surprised that no reply should 
have been published in the Spectator to Henry 
Fairlie’s account of his excursion to Northern 
Ireland (Spectator, November 25). A_ brief 
visit aprarently ‘convinced’ him ‘that the regime 
is not democratic’ and that there is ‘no doubt 
about the existence of gerrvmandering. He has 
also been convinced that these imverfections 
‘probably unavoidable,” presumably, be- 
cause a system which was ‘democratic by 
certain simple standards which are usually 
applied to the rest of the United Kingdom’ 
might eventually permit the opponents of the 
Unionist Government to give effective elec- 
toral expression to their political aspirations. 

Mr. Fairlie seems to be close to an un- 
ambiguous definition of the liberalism of which 
he has been a persistent exponent in the 
Spectator in recent months. Perhaps Mr. 
Burgess and Mr. Maclean, wherever they may 
be. will read his latest confession of political 
faith with an unexpected sense of fellow-fecl- 
ing. He accepts the democratic system provided 
it does not threaten a regime of which he 
approves. He bestows his blessing on gerry- 
mandering in Northern Ireland until his young 
Tory friends there can govern without the ‘aid 
of the instruments of dictatorship.’ He is ‘fairly 
convinced’ that the Unionist regime with all its 
undemocratic apparatus is ‘preferable to the 
methods used by the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Southern Ireland.’ But the 
nationalist minority in Northern Ireland refuse 
to share Mr. Fairlie’s preference and are 
denied a means of adequately and freely ex- 


are 
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pressing their own. Does their plight reveal g 
defect in democratic institutions or is it gp 
exposure of the liberalism now promulgates 
in the columns of the Spectator? ~ You, 
faithfully, 

PATRICK LYNCy 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


CYPRUS 

Sik,—After Lord Stanley of Alderley’s evasiye 
reply to my argument about a plebiscite. jg 
Cyprus, I feel obliged to ask once more for 
hospitality in your columns, 

1. Lord Stanley insists that he has evidence 
of threatened excommunication by the Church 
of Cyprus of non-supporters of enosis, which 
he would not disclose out of respect for the 
safety of his informants. But I am afraid this 
amounts to having no evidence at all. And] 
insist that there is no evidence to that effect 
The Church does not use unholy methods, by 
the British Government does. Let me quote 
an instance. At the time of the plebiscite jp 
1950 the Government of Cyprus issued wan. 
ings to all civil servants telling them that if 
they voted for enosis they would be dismissed 
from their office. Not to speak of all thog 
repressive laws and measures, even before the 
present disturbances started. 

2. But my point in my previous letter was 
that if we suppose and accept it as a fact that 
Lord Stanley is right, namely that there is the 
possibility of excommunication on the part of 
the Church on the one hand and the danger of 
EOKA on the other precluding the certain 
determination of the true wishes of the 
Cypriots, would not a secret referendum be the 
ideal means of ascertaining these wishes? And 
I suggested that the plebiscite be conducted by 
the British Government—being sure that they 
would hold it in all fairness—in which case 
there would be no opportunity for excommuni- 
cation and no ground for EOKA to act. 

3. Lord Stanley made a new point in asking 
me when the Archbishop or the Bishop of 
Kyrenia last mentioned the name of th 
Almighty in a sermon. My reply is they both 
always mention the Almighty in their sermons, 
but they always go on to say that all human 
beings are born to be free and equal and that 
the Almighty has given all the same rights, 
among which is the right to determine their 
own future. Anyone who suggests that Christi- 
anity and the ideals of liberty and self-deter- 
mination are incompatible, does not possess 
and is not aware of the basic principles of this 
religion. 

4. Lord Stanley accuses the Greek Church of 
having political ambitions, But, for example, 
how can you say that Archbishop Makarios 
has: political ambitions when in the case of 
enosis being achieved he would cease to be the 
Ethnarch (National Leader) and would 
become just another Greek Archbishop. 

5. Finally, | would, with all due respect, ask 
Lord Stanley to study very carefully the two 
splendid articles entitled ‘Friends Apart,’ writ 
ten by Mr. Patrick Leigh Fermor, which 
appeared in the two last issues of the Spectator. 
—Yours faithfully, 

SPYROS A. KYPRIANOS 
London Secretary, Ethnarchy of Cyprus 
London, W9 


A STANDARD SOLUTION 


Sitk,—Mr. William Douglas Home refers to my 
report in the Evening Standard in which be 
is wrongly mentioned as among those presett 
at a charity ball. 

I was told that a table was reserved in the 
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game of Mr. William Douglas Home. When 
j went to that table I was informed that 
1 of the guests, including Mr. Home, 

had gone upstairs to escape from the noise. 
| offer my apologies to him for any embar- 
rassment my report may have caused.—Yours 


faithfully, MURIEL BOWEN 
47 Shoe Lane, London, EC 


[Mr. Douglas Home writes: ‘Many thanks 
to Miss Muriel Bowen for her charming 
apology. She may rest assured that I suffered 
no embarrassment. In fact I regard the whole 
matter with levity and my only regret is that 
she did not abandon her thankless duties at 
Grosvenor House that night and nip dcwn to 
Hampshire to make up a four at bridge.’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


U-SENSE v. COMMON SENSE 

§$i,—The high standard of ignorance within 
English aristocratic circles is proverbial out- 
side them, so it is not surprising that the 
adult élite should insist on pouring milk into 
tea, in spite of the fact that to blend liquids of 


different temperatures it is necessary to pour 
the hot into the cold. 

To bash in the skull of an egg instead of 
decapitating it cleanly also strikes outsiders as 
a queer proof of breeding. Human beings are 
very odd.—Yours faithfully, 

DOROTHY M. MCINTYRE 


Mallards, Winsley, Wilts 


CIVIC FREEDOM 
Sir,—I am writing a book on freedom in its 
civic aspects and would like to enlist the help 
of any readers with direct experience of the 
infringement of liberty by councils, civil 
servants and other branches of the modern 
State. Details of the successful or unsuccessful 
struggles of the victims of the many minor 
Crichel Downs and Pilgrim Cases less publi- 
cised than the Dines Green Estate of Worcester 
and the Braintree Hedges are of special value. 
All material, clippings, etc., would be returned 
if desired after use.—Yours faithfully, 
LAWRENCE D. HILLS 


20 Convent Lane, Braintree, Essex 


Contemporary Arts 


Christmas Theatre 


Since this is the time when turkeys are being 
trussed (if that is what you do to turkeys), 
holly being basted (if that is what you do to 
holly) and journalists being drunken (if that 
is what they do to themselves), I propose to 
cast aside dull criticism and talk about 
Christmas and the shows a devotee might go 
to without being sickened after his Boxing Day 
dinner, copious though it may have been. 


First, there is Henry V at the Old Vic, 
although this can hardly be called a Christmas 
show pure and simple. Still, French and 
English make an agreeable change from 
Indians and the US cavalry or even from 
Peter Pan’s pirates and the kids, while this 
particular production has all the zip anyone 
could want. Incidentally, I owe an apology to 
the producer, Michael Benthall. I had thought 
him incapable of really red-blooded Shake- 
speare. Apparently I was wrong. This is as 
stirring a Harry as I could wish, with French 
knights biting the dust at the least provoca- 
tion and Richard Burton as a king who, one 
feels, would have no hesitation whatever in 
murdering the wounded or anyone else, if it 
came to that. This was very much a part for 
Mr. Burton. His slightly sulky air shows up to 
best advantage when facing ten times the 
number of French knights and he managed to 
introduce a bluff soldierly tang into the speak- 
ing of his lines that sorted very well with the 
generally bloodthirsty nature of the play. Of 
course, it labours under the usual disadvan- 
tages: the climax comes too soon, the courting 
scenes at the end, would Shakespeare had 
blotted *em. Mr. Benthall got over this by 
cutting the scene after the battle to a minimum, 
but he was unable to lift it out of the ruck 
entirely. Still, this was a good production of an 
unpromising play, and Mr. Burton was ably 
seconded by the rest of the cast, though John 
Neville was a little bit too picturesque as the 
chorus. 


At the newly opened and air-conditioned 
Comedy Theatre there is a gentle American 


slice of life, Morning’s at Seven, in which 
humour is extracted from a Mid-Western 
family or series of families, whose impotence 
is worthy of Tobacco Road, but not, unfortu- 
nately, their morals. Peter Jones plays the 
forty-year-old nephew with a humour not 
devoid of pathos (far from it!), while a 
horrible picture of his aunts is given by 
Margaret Vines, Marda Vanne, Mona Wash- 
bourne and Nan Munro. Aunts are pretty 
horrible anyway, don’t you think? And as for 
the Mid-West ... ! 

Another bit of Americana is the adaptation 
into a musical comedy of Louisa M. Alcott’s 
Little Women, which rejoices in the title of 
A Girl Called Jo at the Piccadilly. The mixture 
of America and nineteenth century produced a 
gruesome enough period piece with a com- 
petent score, but not much to write home 
about. 

The Royal Court Theatre offers Let’s Make 
An Opera, well done in a manner that has 
become almost traditional. At the Arts there 
is an excellent new children’s play, Listen to the 
Wind, by Angela Ainley Jeans. 

Other shows include Al Read’s latest, Such 
is Life, at the Adelphi, a must for anyone up 
from Bolton, but probably a little too Nordic 
for Cockneys, and Dick Whittington on Ice 
(God help us all) at the Empress Hall. This 
kind of thing always leaves me cold, but it 
was quite well done. Other pantomimes are 
Peter Pan at the Scala, Cinderella at the Palace 
and Charley's Aunt with Frankie Howerd at 
the Globe. I told you aunts were hell. The 
Princes has two Enid Blyton Christmas plays, 
The Famous Five and Noddy in Toyland, 
which, so I am told, are just the thing for 
under-sevens, 


Art 


ITALY is now, I suspect, a more fashionable 
source of artistic modes than France; the use 
and appreciation of Italian products, whether 
they be clothes or china by Fornasetti, put one 
into a special little compartment of discern- 
ment and taste. Magazines of architecture and 
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design such as Domus or Casabella have an 
especial chic and a subscription to Civilta delle 
Macchine would be enough in itself to install 
one in the avant-garde. The Italian post-war 
cinema, with the Japanese, has elbowed the 
French from first favour; the sculpture of 
Marini, Manzu, Greco has a following which 
was never enjoyed by their predecessors 
Medardo, Rosso or Boccioni; Guttuso has a 
special place among Marxists on this side of 
the Iron Curtain, and indeed contemporary 
Italian painting has been given a showing in 
London such as it did not discover in the 
Twenties and Thirties when Paris ruled. 

The latest Italian import, to be seen at 
the Hanover Gallery, is Leonardo Cremonini, 
a painter of about thirty born in Bologna and 
now working in Paris. At first sight his pictures 
seem to offer little more than a display of 
fashionable themes and conventions. There is 
violence—yes, almost inevitably these days 
in romantic art, bull-fighting—animals bloodily 
dead, a man thrown from his horse, a convoca- 
tion of scheming cats. And even in those sub- 
jects where a certain human or architectural 
stability prevails, there is the note of anxiety or 
suspense. His large stony women among the 
rocks look not only physically uncomfortable; 
they seem stranded, Here, too, are all the 
signs of Mannerism, theatricality, plunging 
perspectives, elegance of line and form com- 
bined with a certain smooth brutality of paint, 
a distaste for the substance of healthy flesh and 
the transformation of it into other materials 
besides pigment—stone or bone, colour which 
aggravates rather than soothes and can, not 
unpleasantly, set the teeth on edge. If this 
material were in the hands of a vulgar, illiterate 
or unskilful artist it would be intolerable, but 
Cremonini is none of these things and the 
eccentricities of his art can easily be conquered 
by a man of such obvious and serious talent. 
He is an admirable draughtsman, able to 
vitalise even the most stolid-looking forms, and 
in his treatment of the human face and figure 
he manages to communicate expression and 
feeling without recourse to the dramatic mask 
or the archaic gesture. He has shown above all 
the right kind of originality. 


* 


The Arts Council has brought to its gallery in 
St. James’s Square a large group of drawings 
and etchings, all of them the property of one 
collector, by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo and 
his son Giovanni Domenico, Venetian painters 
whose lives together spanned the entire eight- 
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eenth century. We are confronted here by the 
essential conventionalism of draughtsmanship, 
by a superb system of graphic notation. Here 
is proof that the most ‘important qualities in 
drawing are knowledge, intelligence and skill, 
without which feeling, intuition, sympathy, a 
will to create, remain dumb. These men, the 
father in particular, had a huge stock of visual 
recollections and—more important perhaps— 
an extraordinary sense of articulation, of the 
way things work, how bodies are joined together 
in any circumstance or upon any occasion. 
Their extraordinary inventiveness, which 
encouraged them to feats of virtuosity, could 
always be handled and expressed in graphic 
terms. Giovanni Battista’s Holy Family (No. 3 
in the exhibition) is a splendid example of their 
gifts. Every line, accent and wash has a precise, 
indicative meaning. This is absolutely what 
Picasso meant by ‘My object is to show what 
I have found and not what I am looking for.’ 
This confident and coherent demonstration of 
fact in terms of an absolutely controlled and 
rational language of signs indeed made possible 
the vast professional career of these artists, 
their output of frescoes from Stockholm to 
Madrid. It is hard not to believe that Romantic 
prejudices against such accomplishment in 
favour of naivety and so-called sincerity do 
not ultimately threaten to dry up, inhibit, many 
an artist’s production. Those of our younger 
painters who aspire to paint monumentally 
on walls, to make public statements in public 
places, might well look at Tiepolo rather than 
Courbet. 


Television 


Tue first part of the BBC's Othello, advance 
publicity told us, had been filmed; only when 
the Moor landed on Cyprus would the action 
become ‘live,’ Because of the greater diffi- 
culties of ‘live’ presentation, I had assumed 
that the joint would be visible. It was; but not 
as I had expected. The first—filmed—few 
minutes were embarrassing. The action was 
conducted in gloom; the characters (except 
Iago) stumbled through their lines; and Othello 
was so cultured, so well-manicured, that his 
‘rude am I of speech’ came close to bathos. 
Once ‘live’ however, the play began to live. 
The usual studio difficulties were triumphantly 
overborne: only rarely was the producer too 
clever, as when an ingenious mirror sequence 
revealed not only Othello and Desdemona but 
a scene-shifter (or some such) in the back- 
ground, Gordon Heath’s hands might not per- 
tain to feats of broil and battle, but they were 
wonderfully expressive; highly strung rather 
than jealous, epileptic rather than manic, he 
gradually insinuated himself into the part in 
time to take over from Paul Rogers, whose 
fine Iago had carried the play through its early 
stickiness (it will be interesting to set his 
performance against those of Burton and 
Neville in the Old Vic’s three-backed produc- 
tion in a few weeks’ time). Rosemary Harris 
and Daphne Anderson caught the prevailing 
mood, providing a close that was moving; and 
that is something television rarely achieves, 

At the other end of the spectrum are tele- 
quickies: those half-hour jobs that appear to 
have been produced by automation. ATV's 
Marriageable Male, with Jack Lemmon and 
Ida Lupino, was considerably the better of 
Sunday’s pair; but ATV, apparently convinced 
that they have successfully dredged up the 
moron level of viewers, felt it necessary not 
only to outline the plot in the 7V Times, but 
also to have acompére to-explain to us exactly 
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what it was all about, and what was going to 
happen, before the playlet began. The BBC 
promptly countered with an atrocity from a 
series called 1 Married Joan. They were able 
to dispense with the services of an announcer 
by dubbing in laughter! with the aid of an 
audience who would be dignified by the 
description ‘claque,’ in order to remind torpid 
Sunday-afternoon viewers that the film was 
supposed to be funny. 

Mr. David Marshall, the Chief Minister of 
Singapore, made a worthy addition to the list 
of eminent men grilled by Press Conference; he 
was articulate and sensible; and he gave the 
impression of being sincere (except once, when 
he boasted of his home reputation for sin- 
cerity). The camera work, too, was distinctly 
better than it had been the fortnight before 
for Mr. Aneurin Bevan. But I wonder if it is 
a good idea to keep the interviewers seated 
formally at desks. The BBC’s Brains Trust sit 
around in comfortable chairs: and although 
easy informality is not attained simply by con- 
verting a studio into a replica of a sitting-room, 
the surroundings do appear to exercise a bene- 
ficial influence on the discussion. Not, indeed, 
on the level of discussion: Marghanita Laski, 
Geoffrey Gorer, Hugh Ross Williamson and 
Julian Huxley were asked a couple of such 
vapid questions, and answered them with such 
appropriate vapidity, that I could not stay the 
course with them. But the Brains Trust con- 
verse—rather than speechify as do the mem- 
bers of Free Speech and In the News. There 
really should be no need, in the circumstances, 
for a chairman of the Brains Trust to call 
upon the speakers by name—a convention 
desirable in the old sound radio debates, to 
differentiate between members of the Trust, 
but unnecessary on TV. 


BRIAN INGLIS 


Cinema 


THe Bic KNiFF. (Gaumont.) ——— Davy 
CrockeETT. (Studio One.) 
The Big Knife, taken (but not very far) from 
Clifford Odets’s play, is an indictment of 
Hollywood, and as presented by Hollywood is, 
presumably, an exercise in masochism. It has 
one splendid piece of acting by Rod Steiger as 
a producer, a tyrant with deaf-aid and tears to 
help him over the tough spots, and a megalo- 
maniac’s temper when he is thwarted. There 
are good performances by Jack Palance as the 
film star who is blackmailed into toeing the 
company line, by Ida Lupino as his wife, by 
Wendell Corey as the producer's stooge, by 
Ilka Chase as a make-or-break columnist, and 
by Shelley Winters as the permanent starlet. A 
quiverful of good performances, in fact, but 
strung on to a bow which pings falsely. Brood- 
ingly directed by Robert Aldrich, this film 
makes heavy weather in theatrical language of 
a situation which barely merits so sombre a 
treatment. It is too plaintive, too self-pitying, 
and the ogre-eating-idealist motif overplayed. 
* 


The latest children’s hero, ousting Hopalong 
Cassidy from his long-held throne, is Davy 
Crockett, whose legend has recently been re- 
vived in America to the benefit of the coonskin 
hat trade. Walt Disney traces his life in a fine 
adventure film and we follow Davy from his 
Indian Scout days with General Jackson, via 
politics in Washington with General Jackson, 
to the forlorn sicge of Alamo with Jim Bowie. 
The hero is played by Fess Parker, and very 
good he is, too, with his slow, honest manner 
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and his droll Tennessee accent. Plain gn, 
independent, incredibly brave, and hand 
as a hawk, he is the answer to every sch 
boy’s prayer, and ineidentally to 
mother’s. On a wet holiday afternoon Da 
Crockett tracking Indians through the for 
teasing the Army with his tricks, confoung 
Senators with his forthright speeches, 
dying gloriously, could not be bettered, 
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Christmas films which are showing too ky 
for me to see are The Tender Trap With 
Sinatra, which I am told is very good; Sj 
Yours, starring the current heart-throb Lib. 
ace; All for Mary with Nigel Patrick ay 
Kathleen Harrison, and Seven Cities of Go 
with Richard Egan. At the Everyman they ar 
reviving M. Hulot’s Holiday, which is perfeg 
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BOOKS 


Hereditary Ability 


By MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 





HE possibility of a link between ‘blood’ and ‘ability’ has 

often been speculated upon, and it has provoked both 

superstitious hope and scientific inquiry. Convincing 
evidence can be adduced to support it; and when this link is 
not evident upon the surface we are disposed to believe, not 
that it is absent, but that we lack the evidence which would 
confirm it in this particular case. Further, the hopes of many 
have been centred upon the belief that we can detect desirable 
characteristics in human beings and encourage this appearance 
by appropriate progenitive arrangements. And others, more 
certain that they know what is undesirable, have limited their 
expectations and their projecis to discouraging the dissemina- 
tion of what appear to be hereditary defects 

Impelled by curiosity, some general ideas about human 
quality and some hopes for the improvement of the race, and 
fortified by Francis Galtun’s Hereditary Genius (1869) and Mr. 
W. T. J. Gun’s more recent Studies in Hereditary Ability, Mr. 
Bloomfield has written a book designed to illustrate the manner 
in which uncommon ability has run in certain English ‘families’ 
since the sixteenth century.* He recognises that there are men 
whose extraordinary talents seem to owe nothing identifiable to 
breeding, but with these he is not concerned; what holds his 
attention is uncommon ability when it seems to have been 
handed on in the blood. And since he believes that women are 
not less important than men as examples and transmitters of 
hereditary ability, a recessive name causes him no anxiety. 

The ‘families’ concerned are (from one point of view) the 
descendants of a dozen or so men, some of whom are known to 
history for their own achievements, but the significance of 
others lies in their having been (with their wives) the originators 
or transmitters of a strain of uncommon ability: William Cecil, 
Sir George Villiers, Robert Barclay, Thomas Wedgwood, John 
Gurney, Erasmus Darwin, Sir Henry Strachey, Thomas and 
James Pattle, the Rev. John Venn, James Stephen and the Rev. 
Weedon Butler. There are others who came into the story at 
various points—Charles Il, the Russells, the Sidneys, the 
Arnolds and the Macaulays, for example—and the descendants 
of the great sires often married outside their ‘families’ and are 
sometimes to be found intermarrying. Thus, the story resolves 
itself into the history of six large ‘family connections.’ But the 
hypothesis appears to be that the uncommon ability displayed 
by many of their members was derived from a few identifiable 
persons who handed it on to their descendants. 

In chapters, enlivened with anecdote (relevant and irrelevant) 
und with some bold conjectures, and containing many excur- 
sions into the social history of England during the last four 
centuries, Mr. Bloomfield follows the fortunes of these ‘family 
connections’ and comments on their contributions to human 
achievement. It is an engaging book. As a guide to the social 
history of England he is sometimes naive, but on almost every 
page there are pieces of information which will come fresh to 
many readers; there are pictures in which we can observe the 


* UNCOMMON PeopLe. By Paul Bloomfield. (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 
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faces of some of the worthies who come into the story; and at 
the end there are six revealing genealogical tables. Mr. Bloom- 
field does not pretend to do more than illustrate the phenom- 
enon of inherited ability in representative examples of it; but 
he believes that his examples practically choose themselves on 
account of their illustriousness, and that they cover a very large 
area of English life. 

Such a study rests, of course, not only upon genealogical 
information, but also upon a foundation of general ideas. 
Unless we know what we mean by ‘ability’ (and are clear 
about what we mean by a ‘family’), it will be difficult to trace 
it convincingly in ‘families’; and unless there is some plausible 
manner of linking this ‘ability’ with particular ‘blood,’ we may 
hope for more significant conclusions than we can in fact 
establish. Mr. Bloomfield recognises some of these difficulties, 
and also the difficulty of isolating blood from nurture when 
‘ability’ is in question, and in a first and a last chapter he makes 
a courageous attempt to meet them. The result, however, is 
disappointing. Where he should be severe with himself, 
acquainting the reader with a precise line of inquiry, he is apt 
to be self-indulgent, vague and verbose. And the conclusions 
he is anxious to draw, besides being obscure and mixed up 
with irrelevant speculative opinions, are not always securely 
connected with his evidence. 

rhe thesis to be considered and illustrated is that ‘in England 
we have an élite of blood and intellect.” What sort of ‘ability’ 
distinguishes this élite? Unfortunately, Mr. Bloomfield is never 
quite certain. Sometimes it appears as merely progenitive 
ability (these were often large and long-lived ‘families’); some- 
times it is the characteristic of being able to look after oneself 
and come out on top (but what is ‘top’?); sometimes it is a 
morally neutral virtu, and at others it is a commendable dis- 
position to be interested in social reform. Of course, it is no 
good being too finical about this; no doubt there is something 
that may be recognised as ‘crude ability’ and we may look for 
it in ‘families.’ But it may be thought that Mr. Bloomfield has 
not been precise enough, and has allowed his rather eccentric 
prejudices too long a tether. The ‘family connections’ he studies 
were certainly composed of men and women who made un- 
common contributions to English life; but when this observa- 
tion leads to the identification of the Bloomsbury set with the 
high point of English art and literature, and to the recognition 
of the Darwins as hors concours in the world of scientific 
inquiry, Mr. Bloomfield may be thought to have gone farther 
than he need or than it is wise to go, 

‘Ability,’ then, stands for a wide and indefinite range of 
characteristics, and Mr. Bloomfield is anxious to show that 
on occasion it may be seen to have been handed on to their 
descendants by some notable progenitors. But here (as he 
sometimes recognises) his evidence is often equivocal and 
inconclusive. What, in fact, are the grounds for attributing the 
undoubted (but various and not easily identifiable) abilities of 
many of his descendants to Sir George Villiers? Marlborough, 
Pitt, Fox, Lord Melbourne, Lord Shaftesbury, Castlereagh, Sir 
Winston Churchill, Sir Anthony Eden, Bertrand Russell and 
Lord Pakenham all have or had Villiers blood in their veins. 
But why should we not suppose that their ‘uncommon ability’ 
sprang from the non-Villiers blood that each carried: in the 
case of Sir Anthony Eden, for example, from Charles II? May 
not Chatham be supposed to have inherited more than his gout 
from his Pitt forebears? Mary Stringer (on the evidence) has as 
good a claim as Thomas Wedgwood to be the source of some 
of the ability displayed in the Wedgwood connection, What do 
the Cecils today owe to Lord Burghley and what to Mary Hill 
and what to Frances Gascoyne? And it is plausible that the 
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distinguished descendants of James Pattle owe as much to Dr. 
J. Jackson, to James Stephen (or his unnamed wife) and to the 
Rev. John Venn, as to Pattle himself. The truth is that what Mr. 
Bloomfield shows us is not uncommon ability that, in each 
case, can be attributed to the blood of a single patriarch, but 
uncommon ability displayed in certain large ‘family connec- 
tions,’ each of which is characterised by a mixture of ‘blood.’ 
And, believing that these ‘family connections’ account for a 
very large part of the uncommon ability current in English 
society, he is led to some odd conclusions: somehow, he feels, 
a certain sort of ‘ability’ (even a certain direction of interest and 
activity) must be connected with particular ‘blood,’ and Lord 
Grey (in an aside) is made an honorary Villiers. Moreover, a 
. page and a half is devoted to Florence Nightingale for no better 
reason than that her grandfather had been a friend of the 
Macaulay connection and her supporter was a Sidney (a 
descendant of Villiers). 

There is, then, no difficulty in showing that the members 
of certain great family conglomerations have displayed 
uncommon ability; but even if we suppose (as we may) that 
this ability is in the ‘blood’ and capable of being transmitted 
and inherited, it is impossible, in most cases, to do more than 
conjecture where precisely it came from. We may applaud the 
appearance of the uncommonly able man or woman, and we 
may speculate upon which characteristic is the gift of which 
ancestor, but to go further often carries us beyond the evidence 
at our disposal. 

And the conclusions? Respect for ‘blood’? Special oppor- 
tunities for those who carry ‘able’ blood in their veins? A 
policy of race-improvement? Unfortunately, none of these and 
Mr. Bloomfield’s other suggestions seems to be as relevant to 
his observations as he thinks they are. And although the mem- 


bers of the ‘family connections’ he has explored in this book 
certainly left their mark upon many sides of English life during 
more than three centuries, it is a considerable exaggeration to 
suggest that they displayed pre-eminence in more than a few 
cases, or that the total of their achievement is remarkably large 


for their numbers. 
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Green Corn and Black 
Diamond 


By ALOYSIUS C. PEPPER 


long months it seemed that his body knew nothin 
beyond the insistent rhythm of his pick-axe ag he 
swung down the coal in the sombrely glittering cavern of his 
stall. Then it was as if, on a sudden, the whole man flowere 
into a blaze of resplendent animality. The muscles of his 
superb shoulders would ripple sleekly beneath the bly 
cicatrising as he strode, like some Hyperion of the valleys 
through the insidious ways of Bute, that teeming cosmopolis 
which is maritime Cardiff. And, for the space of ten days, the 
moors and terraces of Fochriw knew him no more.’ 
In this short passage, Sefior Juan Martin Urritucoichea y 
Pepe* has distilled the essence of the life which he found 
preserved in the specimen-bottle of the South Wales industrial 
valleys. Under a grey impasto of cloud, and among the inev:- 
table slag-heaps—which would earn the epithet ‘sublime’ from 
any eighteenth-century Miltoniser — the ancient patterns of 
endurance and revolt are, as perhaps nowhere else, still to be 
observed in the culture of the peasantry. The archetypal signif. 
cance of the miner’s ‘squat’ — or ‘crouch’ — has not escaped 
Sr. Urritucoichea y Pepe. In the bowing of the head and the 
general air of monumental patience (as it might be outside 
Y Capel Arms before opening-time) may be read the stoical 
wisdom of a race still aware of the compulsion of toil. And 
yet the tension of the thigh muscles and the effect of unsleeping 
readiness are a constant memorial of the kinetic joy of unspoilt 
man. It is surely an impulse from something infinitely old— 
older, it may be, than civilisation itselfi—which sees to it that 
divine spirit and animal body find refreshment and solace 
together; there is more drunkenness in Wales on a Sunday 
night than on any other night of the week. In consideration 
of such things it is perhaps surprising that Sr. Urritucoichea y 
Pepe omits to mention that the ‘lounge bar’ of the Royal 
Scwrfa Hotel has been known from time immemorial as ‘the 
Jungle.’ 

In all the ways that matter, however, Sr. Urritucoichea y 
Pepe is an interpreter of Wales whom it would be difficult to 
surpass for wide knowledge and deep sensibility. So much is, 
doubtless, to be expected from a young writer who brings a 
poet’s eye to all his experience, and who is indeed, as his 
Las Mentiras has shown, a poet of promise and achievement. 
He describes movingly his hopes that the elegant and indolent 
modernity of the great shuttered hotels in Algeciras may bt 
blown away by the raw wind of the fierce primeval uplands 
he has learnt to love so well, and the present reviewer at any 
rate predicts a literary cogida when the Spanish edition of this 
book rolls finally from the presses of Bacalao y Filios, La Linea. 
It is thanks to their vision and generosity that Sr. Urritucoichea 
y Pepe has been enabled to give up his post as an urban guide 
and photographer’s salesman and come to Wales. 

As a poet, he is peculiarly fitted not only to write well, but 
to respond to the subtlest manifestations of a tough and virile 
people’s literary crafts. The dark miner whom he so finely 
calls the Hyperion of the valleys is, as he records, ‘an occasion 
for rude poetry among his butties of the sheep-track tavern. 
“I see old Dai White Slave’s back from Tiger Bay, then” is 


* BEYOND SABRINA’S STREAM. By Juan Martin Urritucoichea y Pepe. 
(Tybach Press, New Tredegar, Mon., 30s.) 


H: was a dark, strange man who spoke but little. Fo 
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Knew the Truth! 


from the pen of an expert, in Duckworth’s Modern 
Health Series, originated by the late Lord Horder. This 
new series of illustrated books by London specialists 
gives the general public, for the first time, simple, 
authoritative, up-to-date information about health 
matters. “The idea is thoroughly sound. The series should 
do a useful and much needed job.” —Lancet. 


Here are the first nine volumes, now ready: 


1. Heart Disease - Geoffrey Bourne 
2. RHEUMATISM . W. 5S. C. Copeman 


and R. M. Mason 


3. VARICOSE VEINS : R. Rowden Foote 
4, EPILEPSY . Letitia Fairfield 
5. Skin Diseases : Reginald T. Brain 
6. TUBERCULOSIS : : Cedric Shaw 
7. CANCER . - Ronald W. Raven 
8. CHILDBIRTH : : W. C. W. Nixon 
Y, DIABETES - . G. F. Walker 
Lach volume ds. 6d. at vour bookshop 


(bv post Qs.) 


Detailed prospectus free on request. 





GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 
3 Henrietta Street :: London, W.C.2 
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There is only one book which tells us about the coming of 
God in Jesus Christ; about His strange humility and His 
steady compassion and that is 


the Bible 


The Holy Scriptures are now complete in just over 200 
languages, the New Testament in some 260 and some book 
or books in a further 600. But to produce and distribute 
these books so that humble people may be able to afford 
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their comment.’ And, as Sr. Urritucoichea y Pepe finds proper 
occasion to emphasise, this is no isolated ‘outcrop’ of the trenchant 
popular imagination. We see that self-knowledge is no perquisite 
of our own psychologist’s-couch civilisation. With a sense that 
layer upon layer of the lint of sterilised responses has been ripped 
away, we hear through the ears of Sr. Urritucoichea y Pepe the 
voice of the lonely singer in the Cambrian night: 
I been drinking tonight until I couldn’t drink no more; 
I was drunk last night and I was drunk the night before; 
And that ent surprising, because you see 
I belong to a drunken familee. 
The range of the folk-poetry is as wide as its perceptions are pro- 
found. The harsh simplicity and directness of the foregoing are 
matched by the wild surrealism of Sospan Fach: 
Mae bys Mari Ann wedi brifo, 
A Dafydd y gwas ddim yn iach, 
Mae'r baban yn y cryd yn crio, 
A’r gath wedi sgrapo Johnny bach. 
Sospan fach yn berwi ar y tan, 
Sospan fawr yn berwi ar y llawr, 
A’r gath wedi sgrapo Johnny bach. 
It is a signal emblem that this evocation of the nightmare in all 
its awesome intensity roars forth from 60,000 throats at the Cardiff 
Arms Park winter festivals. But these things carry all the inevita- 
bility of primordial tragedy in a land where the very place-names 
breathe of a still-remembered Druidic past: Abertysswg, Aber- 
cwmboi, Tafarnabach and Tonyrefail, Farteg and Felindre. 
Protected through the centuries by geography and a fierce in- 
transigence of race against the eroding flood of mass civilisation, 
the valleys retain their heritage in an age of the disinherited. Yet 
Sr. Urritucoichea y Pepe is too shrewd and veracious to veil in 
sentimental shadow those first alien blots on his Arcadian land- 
scape. It is with an only too readily comprehensible nostalgie that 
he notes the almost entire disappearance of a national costume 
which, but a scant twenty years ago, was yet to be frequently seen 
even on the Cardiff boulevards. It was one of life’s happy clichés to 
see the ‘boys from the ‘ills’ leap from the train at Queen Street, clad 
every mam’s son in a navy-blue serge suit, white shirt and collar, 
red tie, tan shoes, ratting cap and a flagon in each pocket; but 
now they are gone. And are there fewer milgies (greyhounds) 
to be found among the hanging terraces of Blaina? Sr. Urritucoi- 
chea y Pepe seems to think so. He finds further cause for concern 
in the disdainful demeanour towards the simple mountain- 
dwellers displayed by the already fully urbanised shopwalkers of 
Wales's would-be capital. Yet the final impression he leaves is 
not one of despair. Perhaps the most revered of Cambrian folk- 
heroes is Lossin, whose prototypical retort to sophisticated arro- 
gance is still repeated with relish in the ‘singing-rooms’ of the 
remoter hinterlands: ‘Dai [another name for Lossin] was not 
nonplussed when the clown made fun of him at the circus. Back 
came his answer, quick as a flash, and witty, too’-—a short, three- 
word injunction which the clown was powerless to obey. Where 
these things are and live, the outlook must be bright. 
Mr. Ifan Stefen’s translation into simultaneous Welsh and 
English is excellent throughout. 


Second Highest From Below 


ASCENT OF K2. By Professor Ardito Desio. (Elek Books, 21s.) 
THE LAND oF THE SHeERPAS. By Ella Maillart. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 18s.) 

THE Americans made their last attempt on K2, the world’s second- 
highest mountain, in 1953 and failed; the Italians came in force 
next year and succeeded. But, as is apt to happen in other fields 
besides mountaineering, failure has made a better book than 
success 

Of course, it is easier to convey the charm of a small, private 
expedition among friends, as Houston’s was, particularly when 
the writer and leader leads from in front, as Houston did. The 
Italian expedition seems by contrast almost a civil service affair, 
with its immense preparations, its base camp like a village on the 
Baltoro Glacier, its climbing team of thirteen, most of them pro- 
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fessional Alpine guides. And though to Professor Ardito Desio, 
a geologist, goes the honour of being its driving force throughout, 
he did not actually climb but remained at base camp, sending up 
by radio such messages as “The entire world will hail you as 
champions of your race’ and ‘Our moral responsibility is enor. 
mous,’ which must, one surmises, have been highly distracting 
to those actually grappling with rock and ice. His style is, to say 
the least, academic, and translation has not enlivened it. The vivid 
and modest chapter by Compagnoni and Lacedelli, describing 
their final ascent, is worth all the rest of the book put together, 

But it would be wrong, simply because the account is some. 
times tedious, to minimise the Italian achievement on K2. ‘The 
savage mountain’ ran true to form, both in weather and in the 
ferocity of its defences, adding another victim to its toll and very 
nearly adding three. For all the elaborate logistics, there was stil] 
not enough oxygen to last the summit pair to the top, and when 
it gave out on them, with still a ghastly trudge through soft snow 
to come, they were in worse plight than if they had never used it, 
They reached the top at six in the evening, which meant a descent 
in the dark. Adopting the last desperate expedient of tired men, 
they seem to have just sat down and slithered, with results that 
three times ought to have killed them. When at last they gained 
the tiny support tent they still had to endure agonies of frostbite 
and ulcerated throat. Everest was certainly no picnic, but it almost 
reads like one when contrasted with the sufferings inflicted on its 
dogged Latin conquerors by the terrible K2. 

Ella Maillart, the distinguished Swiss traveller, was only 
allowed by the Nepalese Government to make a short journey 
north-east of Kathmandu. Her book on the Sherpa country is 
therefore a slight affair, reading more like notes for a lecture, 
with half of it given up to handsome photographs in lieu of slides, 
But her native background does enable her to enter sym- 
pathetically into Sherpa domestic arrangements, which often de- 
lighted her by their standard of civilisation. In the highest villages 
of Switzerland, she says, there are still many houses more wretched 
than those she saw in Nepal. The book confirms the impression 
one formed after reading the autobiography of Tenzing—that life 
at high altitudes imposes its own pattern of character and manners, 
easily transcending differences of religion or race. 

ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


Crewe and Curzon 


Lorp Crewe: The Likeness of a Liberal. By James Pope- 
Hennessy. (Constable, 21s.) 

REMINISCENCES. By the Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 

Mr. JAMES Pope-HENNESSY’S massive two-volume life of 

Monckton Milnes won him a deservedly high reputation as a 

biographer and also an official commission to write the life of 

Queen Mary. His latest book, a cool, lucid, and detached mono- 

graph of Lord Crewe, the son of Monckton Milnes, shows that he 

can employ his considerable gifts effectively within a smaller 

compass and match literary ability with discretion. 

Crewe was anything but a flamboyant figure, he never caught 
the public imagination; despite the distinguished offices he held, 
the highest never came within his grasp. What explains his 
undoubted political influence? He possessed soundness of judge- 
ment to an extraordinary degree, a discretion rare among 
politicians, while his intimate knowledge of the inner workings of 
the great state departments endowed him with the wisdom on 
which successive cabinets were quick to draw. His meticulously 
successful organisation of the Delhi Durbar of 1911 gained him 
the confidence of George V so that during the delicate negotiations 
occasioned by the Parliament crisis later in the year, he emerged 
as the perfect duenna. Lacking his father’s inventive brilliance, 
Crewe made up for it in steadiness of purpose. Monckton Milnes 
had fallen between the two stools of literature and politics: Crewe 
learnt the lesson and subordinated literary to political pursuits. 
When he inherited the great Fryston library he at once sold his 
father’s splendid collection of pornography—a symbolic act. 
Crewe attracts because he was one of the last of the great 
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patrician politicans, a noble line ending in that dazzling cabinet of 
1906, which included Asquith, Grey, Haldane, Bryce, Morley, 
Birrell and Churchill in its membership. It also contained Lloyd 
George—ominous prototype of the new politician. Supported by 
its huge majority the Liberal party had never seemed stronger: 
in fact it was already in decline. Only Balfour with maddening 
prescience read the signs correctly and pointed derisively to the 
fifty-three Labour members elected to the new Parliament. 

In 1922 it seemed that Crewe’s career was over, but at this point 
Lord Curzon took the extraordinary step of offering him the Paris 
Embassy. Crewe hesitated: a general election was imminent: his 
acceptance would be regarded as defection from the Liberal cause. 
Curzon compromised: Crewe would be ambassador in petto and 
the announcement postponed until after the election. In return 
Crewe cancelled his speaking engagements. On this curious bar- 
gain the ever-discreet biographer makes no comment. When offer- 
ing Crewe the Paris post Curzon wrote that it required ‘authority, 
influence, distinction, power.’ Revealing words! The part these 
notions played in Curzon’s own career is underlined by his widow 
in her Reminiscences. She does more, however, and behind the 
facade of the aristocrat consumed with the conviction of his 
hereditary right to govern, she gives us glimpses of another 
Curzon: a Curzon flayed by sensibilities which made him deeply 
vulnerable. ‘Oh! How those cursed papers have killed me for half 
a lifetime. I can never recover now.’ We see him waiting for his 
bride in Lambeth Chapel with the tears coursing down his cheeks: 
writing love notes on the back of menu cards during state 
banquets: insisting that his wife should wear her engagement 
dress and hat on every anniversary. The personality cramped 
behind the intolerable public mask was taking its revenge. Absurd 
his sentimentalities must seem to us, but not entirely so, since 
they were symptoms of a noble passion which enabled him to bear 
the disappointments of later years. Lady Curzon has preserved 
some delightful vignettes of the period: the Shah of Persia rolls 
down the steps at Carlton House Terrace; a careless servant 
ignites the Queen of Portugal’s hat at a luncheon party and Maud 
Cunard bursts out, ‘The Queen of Portugal is on fire!’; Horatio 
Bottomley is given precedence over Lord Curzon, then Foreign 
Secretary. But these are only trifles; more important are the 
hitherto unpublished letters written to her by Curzon after the 
crown of his career, the long-awaited premiership, had been 
snatched from his outstretched hand. He never bore any grudge, 
said Baldwin in a panegyric in the House of Commons. The letters 
tell another story. His comments are uniformly acid. On Baldwin : 
‘Nothing can exceed the cheerfulness, good temper and courtesy 
of Baldwin except his impotence. On F.E.: “What a cad the man 
is!’ On George V: ‘The little man was at the top of his form.’ 
On Ramsay MacDonald: ‘My God, fancy a Labour minister at 
the Foreign Office.’ He was even exasperated by the Kedleston 
tenants who failed to come in person to collect their Xmas Beef.’ 
The pomp which lapped Lord Curzon during life followed him 
into the grave. He was laid to rest at Kedleston in a coffin covered 
with red velvet and studded with gilt nails. On a visit to the vault 
Lady Curzon was surprised to find a postcard in a neighbouring 
niche with the words ‘Reserved for: Lady Curzon’ written in her 
husband’s hand. It is typical of her magnanimity, or perhaps her 
naiveté, that she took this as a compliment. 

NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


Le Coté de Tooting 


THE SUBURBAN CHILD. James Kenward. (C.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 
INNOCENCE UNDER THE ELMs. By Louise Dickinson Rich. (Robert 
Hale, 15s.) 

IF the population of central London is subtracted from the 
population of greater London the answer is about eight million 
people—and this is Suburbia, the families who send all their mem- 
bers over sixteen into London five or six days a week, with the 
exception of mother, who sometimes comes in on Saturday. This 
is the most maligned section of the population, their personal lives 
held dangling from the end of a railway line. When Mr. Kenward 
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was a small boy Suburbia was ‘a state of existence within a few 
minutes’ walk of the station, a few minutes’ walk of the shops, 
and a few minutes’ walk of the fields.” Mr. Kenward is noi yet 
fifty but in his short mellow book he has made Suburbia a rich, 
colourful place, transforming a row of dots on a Southern Railway 
map into a necklace of amethysts. 

The ingredients in the suburban child’s life are not noticeably 
different from those in any other childhood—games, the eccentric 
behaviour of uncles, mother and what she wore, the superiority of 
one’s nurse over all other nurses, but Mr. Kenward writes so well 
that his brick and privet country becomes an enchanted island— 
or near-island, for it must remain linked to the mainland by a walk, 
a horse-bus, a motor-bus and finally an electric train. How 
harmonious and effortless is this style which reflects so aptly a 
kind of life which seems too serene and balanced for the 
twentieth century. Yet Mr. Kenward is not a sentimentalist. 
Perhaps the real reason for his success in this book is the clarity 
of vision, which leads him to achieve a synthesis of place and time. 
‘Suburbia was predominantly a state of childhood,’ and neither 
Suburbia nor childhood could last. Suburbanites became success- 
ful and bought less suburban houses, and children grew up. 
‘Looking back I realise that the day-dream, which I see at one 
with the state of childhood, was what mattered, and this I take to 
mean that true greatness is imaginative in any kind of state.’ 

Mr. Kenward is haunted by the idea that somebody will write 
an earnest and dreary history of Suburbia, analysing everything. 
Plans are no doubt afoot in many provincial universities and 
institutes of this and that, and many of us will study the results 
with interest, but it is this Suburbia of childhood, like that pearl- 
grey moment of driving over any Thames bridge, that will remain 
in the mind. This book has been beautifully produced and Mr. 
Ardizzone has embellished it in the right spirit. 

Like so many charming Americans, Mrs. Rich talks too much. 
If her book had been half as long it might have been enjoyable. 
Whereas Mr. Kenward was moved to write and probably enjoyed 
writing, Mrs. Rich seems only half-interested; she might as well 
have spent her time reeling off business letters into a dictaphone. 
She lived in a small town south of Boston which had ‘some of the 
characteristics of both suburb and crossroads.’ She has also told 
her publisher that her childhood was ‘completely indistinguished.’ 
Most happy childhoods are. So, unfortunately, is her way of 
writing. Games, parents and nurses are here all over again, but 
they are not alive. Perhaps Mrs. Rich’s other books have been 
more exciting, but apart from the work it has supplied for photo- 
litho specialists, I cannot see any possible value in this one. 

MARGARET CROSLAND 


Wordscape with Pictures 


BALLET: A Decade of Endeavour. Edited by A. H. Franks. 
(Burke, 18s.) 


THE BALLET OF THE SECOND Empire, 1847-58. By Ivor Guest. 
(Black, 25s.) 


BALLETS PAST AND PRESENT. By Cyril Beaumont. (Putnam, 21s.) 

IN SEARCH OF DIAGHILEV. By Richard Buckle. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 30s.) 

THe CHARM OF BALLET. By George Borodin. (Jenkins, 15s.) 


WHATEVER other books can appear unadorned, those discoursing 
on any aspect of ballet must have their texts amplified by pictures; 
it must be an axiom of the publishing trade that the author shall 
supply—approximately—one photograph for each time the word 
‘ballet’ appears in his manuscript. On the whole, a sound rule, 
for enough gets written on the subject which is simply unpalatable 
without pictorial distraction. The five books on this list vary in 
quality but are solid enough in their texts to make their illustra- 
tions mostly superfluous. This seems a heretical statement when 
we note that they deal almost entirely with past achievements, and 
their illustrations should therefore help to amplify and illuminate 
what is under discourse. Yet on long consideration I think all the 
pictures in all five books are expendable. Why? Because too 
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few really add anything to what the text says; too many are 
shabbily reproduced; too many, even when well chosen and well 
printed, tend to distract from, rather than add to, what the 
authors have to say on that given person, ballet, or moment of 
ballet’s history. The pictures decorating this particular word- 
scape are mostly characterless shrubs distorting both foreground 
and middle distance—not splendidly placed trees which both 
grace the view and give perspective and proportion to the distance. 
Arthur Franks and his contributors survey dancers, ballets, trends 
of policy, the arts ancillary to ballet and balletography, during 
the past ten years. Not much original vision and few significant 
deductions, but some useful slabs of fact (not all complete); 
directors of ballets should have their work discussed, not be 
encouraged to explain their success in their own words: The 
pictures, mostly portraits of dancers, are good and well printed. 

Mr. Guest’s conducted tour round the Paris Opera Ballet of 
100 years ago is solidly factual and fascinating about ballerinas, 
ballets and choreographers; the period illustrations include lots 
of fiendish caricatures and solemn photo-portraits, and one or 
two reproductions of décor. Mr. Beaumont adds analyses of over 
fifty ballets, ancient and modern, to his ever-expanding catalogue 
of the works created in the past century and a half, wherever 
ballet has been made; portraits alternate with stage views of 
ballets in action, most of the latter confusing rather than elucidat- 
ing what the works are supposed to be about. 

Although Mr. Buckle—and many other people—put in some 
hard work to arrange the Diaghilev Memorial Exhibition, this 
book celebrating the event, and amplified with more than 200 
illustrations, seems to me interesting only to those who felt the 
impact of the Diaghilev Ballet. Those who missed that experience 
may regret it, or admit their inability to see what it was all about; 
certainly, despite the millions of words written on him, the last 
has not yet been heard of him. Very little that is new—or com- 
pletely credible—comes out of these pages. 

Mr. Borodin has wrestled with his memories (and his typewriter) 


One of the Fest 
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at some length in an attempt to put ballet, and the average ballg. 
goer, through a deep analysis which will yield up the explanation 
of why the audience finds itself in the theatre night after night 
without, I think, much success. His portraits include many familiar | 
faces and some dancers who have never been heard of outside the | i 
(presumably) provincial towns where they trained. 

Of all five, the illustrations to Mr. Guest’s and Mr. Buckles 
books are most consistent and most revealing, though they leaye | 
a sense of incompleteness; layouts and quality of reproduction 
are very fair. No single point of either Mr. Frank’s compilation or 
Mr. Borodin’s essay gains anything from any single picture; 
and here and there the effect of Mr. Beaumont’s historical notes 
is actually blurred by the unrevealing illustrations. Altogether, 
five visions of the world of ballet in which the pictorial ingredients 
distract irritatingly or profoundly from the perspective their 
authors, I feel certain, mean us to behold. 


A. V. COTON 


New Short Stories 


MEN OF LETTERS. By Noel Blakiston. (Chapman and Hall, 9s, 6d) 
WINTER’S TALES—I. (Macmillan, 16s.) 

WINTER IN THE AIR. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto and 

Windus, 13s. 6d.) 
THE BRIDE OF THE INNISFALLEN. By 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 

Most of the nine stories in Noel Blakiston’s Men of Letters are 
concerned with writers. But this is not the most important thing 
about them. Although it is mainly the pettiness, obtuseness and 
egotism of writers which seem to fascinate Mr. Blakiston, his 
stories nevertheless have a wider moral concern than a mere 
interest in the shortcomings of the literary profession. His stories 
deal, in one form or another, with how men and women mis- 
understand each other, how they grope towards knowing one 
another. He is also much concerned with self-knowledge, with 
the irony of human beings eagerly misinterpreting their own 
motives. There is a brilliant story in this collection called ‘The 
Lodger’; it is an acute study in two things—loneliness and self- 
deception. Miles Enderby, a writer of fiction, has a lodger called 
Richard Graves who, for no apparent reason, commits suicide, 
thereby giving the Enderby family ‘a nasty jolt.’ Mr. Blakiston, 
with profound sarcasm, depicts the way Enderby tries to convince 
himself that he and his family have done all they reasonably 
could to make friends with Graves. This is a devastating study in 
self-deception only spoilt, | think, by the trick Mr. Blakiston 
employs when he makes Graves kill himself with the bread-knife 
which the Enderbys had given him as a reluctant Christmas 
present. There is quite enough real guilt without this sort of thing 
being dragged in. 

‘There are many moods in this book—compassionate, frivolous, 
tragic—but every story, it seems to me, takes as its implicit text 
Auden’s ‘We must love one another or die.’ Mr. Blakiston is 
occasionally betrayed into sentimentality by his theme. The stories, 
‘Nice Things,’ ‘The Master’ and ‘The End of all Things,’ demand 
from the reader more emotion than the subject-matter in each 
case warrants. But there is great, sheer writing skill in all the 
stories, little straining after effect and, most important of all, no 
incredible characters. 

Winter’s Tales promises to become an annual event, and if 
its followers are as lively and varied as this collection, it should 
become a series of anthologies of very great interest and value. 
The dozen short stories in this first number divide themselves 
sharply into groups. With the younger writers, such as Kingsley 
Amis and William Cooper, I note the same obsession with motives 
and actions, with how men and women attempt to get on with 
one another, as I found in Mr. Blakiston’s stories. Mr. Amis’s 
‘My Enemy’s Enemy’ is an Army story, an account of how various 
officers try, by means of a low plot, to get rid of one of. their 
number, Dalessio, whom they dislike for purely personal reasons. 
Mr. Amis is concerned with why Captain Thurston, who might 
have warned Dalessio of the plot, didn’t. ‘My Enemy’s Enemy’ 


Eudora Welty. (Hamish 
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js a very skilfully constructed story. Everywhere situation springs 
from character; there is no fumbling, no contriving. I was glad 
also to find none of the characteristics I have sometimes found 
tiresome in the heroes of Mr. Amis’s novels — the half-witted 
facetiousness, the derision masking envy. 

There is another clever study of human motive and ambition in 
Miss Hansford Johnson’s remarkably controlled story about a 
literary marriage, ‘My Books are My Children.’ Mr. Gerald 
Hanley contributes a very well written story about the American, 
British and Indian attitudes towards self-government in India. 
This is not just an examination of large political issues; ‘Private 
Means’ is concerned with how politics affect, and are affected by, 
human character. 

There are two rather whimsical Irish stories here by Frank 
O'Connor and Bryan MacMahon. Each takes rather too many 
words to make a very small point. Sir Osbert Sitwell’s bizarre 
study of literary jealousy, ‘Follow M’Leader,’ is written with 
enormous exuberance but, unhappily, its dénouement is weak be- 
cause one foresees it long before it happens. V. S. Pritchett con- 
tributes another brilliantly obsessive analysis of human weakness 
(this time it is greed). “The Satisfactory’ is witty, ironical, but never 
admonitory. For sheer literary expertise this is the best story in 
Winter's Tales—I. There are not many writers who could make 
Venice seem grim, but L. P. Hartley achieves just this in his story, 
‘Per Far L’Amore.’ Altogether, Winter’s Tales—I is a very ex- 
citing collection indeed, full of promise, achievement and variety. 

The other two collections of stories under review are by women, 
and, against my will, I have to admit that, generally speaking, 
women do seem to write a different kind of short story from 
those of men writers. Miss Townsend Warner and Miss Eudora 
Welty are not concerned with motive so much as with sensibility; 
they are more interested in what happens to people than in what 
people make happen to themselves. This is, perhaps, rather a 
large generalisation but it is broadly true. The work of these two 
extremely expert short-story writers serves to illustrate how 
flexible the short story is as a literary form, how easily it can be 
transformed by different minds, different imaginations. 

Winter in the Air, by Sylvia Townsend Warner, is a very im- 
pressive book indeed. Every story shows sensitiveness in the good 
sense—that is, awareness of all the possibilities of a character or 
a situation, swiftness in reaching the honest conclusion. Miss 
Townsend Warner is, above all, interested in what people fee/ 
when they find themselves in certain situations—a woman return- 
ing to the place where she has been happily in love (‘Hee-Haw!’); 
a boy almost, but not quite, embarking on his first love affair 
(‘Evan’); a miserable, egotistical woman living in reduced circum- 
stances (‘Under New Management’); a writer discovering that a 
young man who has died was writing in the same manner as, but 
better than, himself (‘Absalom, My Son’); a woman reconciling 
herself to an incompatible marriage (‘A Kitchen Knife’). Perhaps 
the finest story in the book, however, is ‘The Children’s Grand- 
mother.’ This is an extraordinarily moving account of how a 
grandmother, who has lost all but one of her own children in 
early childhood, feels towards her grandchildren. ‘What she felt 
for them I could not determine. Unless there be a kind of love 
that can exist without a breath of tenderness, it was not love. It 
was too passionate for affection. It had nothing in common with 
the wistful doting of old age.’ 

As well as being immensely perceptive about people, Miss 
Townsend Warner has also an unusually strong sense of place. 
Everywhere, the environment of her characters is beautifully 
depicted. This gift Miss Eudora Welty shares, though I think that 
in her stories in The Bride of the Innisfallen place is almost more 
important than persons. In most of her stories very little actually 
happens. What one remembers vividly is the atmosphere, the 
scenery. People are there, yes, but they are subordinate. Thus, 
‘No Place for You, My Love’ is memorable for its evocation of 
the heat, dampness and colour of the country south of New 
Orleans. But Miss Welty is at ease in many different milieux— 
with a train journey from Paddington to Fishguard in the title 
story, with the sea crossing from New York to Naples in ‘Going 
to Naples.’ She is clearly very happy describing journeys, for with 
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journeys a writer such as she can most rewardingly watch people 
express themselves more openly than they would in their custo- 
mary surroundings. Travelling gives plenty of scope for the inter- 
play of person with place that Miss Welty is so good at. 

And perhaps, after all, there is more in common between all 
the short stories I have mentioned than at first seemed apparent; 
for in her very individual style and method, Miss Welty, too, is 
fascinated by the fumblings and gropings of people who are trying 
to find out about themselves and each other. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Naval Intelligence 


THE Eyes OF THE Navy: A Biographical Study of Admiral Sir 
Reginald Hall. By Admiral Sir William James. (Methuen, 21s.) 


ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD HALL, the great Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence in the First World War, has long been a figure about whom 
legends gathered; and it is therefore satisfactory that Admiral 
James has undertaken to set the story in perspective. He is indeed 
peculiarly well qualified to do so, from his associations with Hall 
afloat and in the Admiralty, from his own naval experience, and 
from the fact that he is a practised biographer. We may therefore 
be grateful to him for having decided to write this book, before 
the personal memories of the man and of his achievements 
disappeared. 

Like the same author’s life of Sir William Fisher, this is a 
sketch rather than a full biography. But the latter is scarcely 
needed, and in any case it would probably have been impossible 
to produce. It cannot in fact have been easy to produce anything 
on Hall. The dictates of security, in the first place, must have 
raised many questions. As Admiral James observes, he has 
described some of Hall’s successes, but not his failures, for ‘it is 
the ruses that have failed that . . . may be employed in a future 
war.’ It has also been necessary to omit much of the detailed 
background to the successes themselves, although the loss here 
can easily be exaggerated. The details of decyphering and of 
agents’ methods would probably baffle or bore the uninitiated, 
and it is the results, and what Hall did with them, that are of 
permanent interest. 

But the story of what Hall did with the results must in turn 
have raised some difficulties for his biographer. For an essential 
part of his career—and one that is not dealt with fully in this 
book—was his fight within the Admiralty and the Government 
to secure what he thought to be the proper use of the information 
he provided. The result, so valuable for the country, was finally 
disastrous for himself. Hall was retired from the Navy, aged 
forty-eight, within two months of the war having ended, and 
received no subsequent naval honour for his work. His knight- 
hood had already come ‘on the recommendation of other 
authorities than the Admiralty,’ and, unlike all the Directors of 
Military Intelligence during the war, he was not given the KCB. 
He had, in fact, made too many enemies in the course of his 
transformation from head of a subordinate, and somewhat 
‘amateur,’ branch of the Admiralty into a power not only within 
the department but in the inner circles of Government. 

No doubt Hall himself did not help to smooth the process. 
‘Machiavellian’ is one of the adjectives which both subordinates 
and opponents have applied to him, and many of his colleagues 
would probably have agreed. But the real reasons for the struggle 
—and this is its interest for a later generation—lay in the structure 
of war-time administration in Whitehall, which, in so many 
instances and at so many levels, made innovation possible only 
at the cost of fierce and enduring animosities. An inadequate 
but stable system laid a premium on personal efforts and 
ambitions—always a potent element in government, but not in 
other circumstances forced into such prominence. This seems, 
indeed, to have been one of the most marked differences between 
the conduct of the First World War ‘and that of the Second, in 
the Cabinet, in the Service departments, and in the high com- 
mands. A fuller account of Hall’s triumphs and disappointments 
in Whitehall might therefore have added an interesting footnote 
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to the history of war administration, as the 
account of his triumphs against the Ger- 
mans has added an interesting footnote to 
strategic history. 

JOHN EHRMAN 


St. Paut’s IN 1TS GLory. By G. L. Prestige. 

(S.P.C.K., 21s.) 

THE period covered is from 1831, when Sidney 
Smith became a Canon, to 1911, when Scott 
Holland left to become Regius Professor of 
Theology at Oxford. 

In the early chapters there is a wealth of 
administrative detail that is interesting to the 
social historian but obscures, much as the dust 
blowing in through unglazed windows en- 
veloped the building. 

Some of the details of neglect and of the 
‘gross irreverence’ of the public, with nepotism 
and indifference among the clergy, make under- 
standable Dr. Arnold’s remark in 1832 that 
the church ‘as it now stands no human power 
can save.” But St. Paul’s in its ‘unreformed con- 
dition of endowment and constitution’ is seen 
to change to the ‘glory’ of the period from the 
Seventies onwards when ‘most of the problems’ 
had been settled, and an enormous expansion of 
activities and influence followed, 

There is a good index and list of authorities, 
but a list of Deans and Canons with their dates 
would have been valuabie. 

Canon Scott Holland with ‘his prophetic 
passion for applying religious convictions to 
the actual problems of contemporary life’ is a 
happy augury with which to end. 

HELEN FITZRANDOLPH 


THe FLowers oF Evit. By Charles Baudelaire. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 35s.) 

Tuts bilingual edition of Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du Mal is an expensive book and would be a 
worthier project if the translations had not 
been in verse, Translation can serve two ends: 
to produce good original poetry in the trans- 
lator’s language or to help the reader with the 
foreign words he does not know. Here most of 
the poetry is rather inferior (Roy Campbell 
and Allen Tate are the only poets anywhere 
near up to it), while the necessities of forcing 
the sense into rhyme make these renderings 
useless from the point of view of the reader 
with a little French and no inclination to use 
a dictionary Of course, it is pleasant to have 
the French text, but there are cheaper ones on 
the market. 

RICHARD STEVENS 


THE PATTERN OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By J. W. D. 
Smith, DD. (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is so good that it is to be hoped it 
will be used far beyond the particular purpose 
its writer had in mind. As a lecturer in a Re- 
ligious Education Training Centre, Dr. Smith 
addresses himself, one feels, to the needs of 
the scripture teacher, especially in grammar 
schools and colleges, and none should fail to 
read it, But it will be of great help in the parish 
as the basis of a course of addresses, as part 
of a confirmation instruetion course, for dis- 
cussion groups, or, as the reviewer will himself 
use it, put directly into the hand of the intelli- 
gent Christian who wants a deeper understand- 
ing of Christian truth, 

‘To reveal ‘the pattern of Christian belief’ 
within 160 pages might seem an impossible 
task, but when the book is put down one is left 
with admiration for the writer’s courage and 
clarity of mind. He deals faithfully yet simply 
with modern Biblical scholarship; and the 
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Biblical pattern revealed is not simply a broad 
outline, for Dr. Smith has a genius for the per- 
ception of significant particulars. 

It would add further to the usefulness of the 
book were there to be a list of books for 
further reading related to each chapter, then 
this might provide an ‘agreed syllabus’ on 
which most would agree! 

The publishers deserve a word of praise. 
The book is a pleasure to handle. 

ERIC JAMES 

TRADE AND WELFARE. By J. E. Meade. 
(O.U.P., 45s.) 

Davip HuME: Writings on Economics. Edited 
by Eugene Rotwein. (Nelson, 30s.) 

THe Rote oF THE ECONOMIST AS OFFICIAL 
ADviIseR, By W. A. Joehr and H. W. Singer. 
(Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 

Tue second and final volume of the series “The 

Theory of International Economic Policy,’ 

issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 

of International Affairs, has now been pub- 
lished; 4 is a monument to the patient industry 
of Professor Meade, but it is doubtful whether 
such massive edifices are worth building on 
today’s shifting economic sands, Hume’s leiters 
as well as his essays have been used to provide 
this account of his opinions as an economist, 
and Professor Rotwein contributes a useful 
introduction, It is time that the relation of the 
economist to administration and industry was 

more clearly defined; and Professor E. A. G. 

Robinson has had the sensible idea of fusing 

a translation of Joehr’s work with a commen- 

tary by Dr. Singer; the book does a good job 

of clearing the ground in its discussion of the 
economist’s function in his advisory capacities. 
HYDE MONTGOMERY 


THe MOUNTAINS OF IRELAND. By D. D. C. 
Pochin Mould. (Batsford, 21s.) 


Rurat IRELAND. By Jerome Toner, 
(Clonmore and Reynolds, 8s. 6d.) 
One criticism only can be made of Dr. Pochin 
Mould’s delightful book: that the photo- 
graphs are not in colour, and if the Irish 
mountains—particularly those of Connemara 
—have one claim to pre-eminence it is in the 
kaleidoscope of colours that they provide on 
any showery day. Still, the photographs are 
admirable (though one or two, unless memory 
is playing me tricks, are wrongly captioned) 
and the author writes with an enjoyment that 
successfully recaptures the mountains’ moods. 
Rural Ireland is a brief history of the back- 
ground and environment in which Muintir na 
Tire, a co-operative organisation based on the 

parish as its unit, has grown up in Ireland, 
IVOR BRIEN 


O.P. 


New Poems, 1955. A PEN Anthology. 
Edited by Patric Dickinson, J. C. Hall, Erica 
Marx. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 

HAVING conducted commination services over 

the last two PEN anthologies, I do not think 

there is any need for me to say more about 
this one than that, although not worse than its 
predecessors, it is certainly not better. Indeed, 
it even puts the critic in a slightly worse temper 
by the idiotic trick of not supplying the poets’ 
names above the poems. I suppose this is, in 
some way or other, intended to be crafty, but 
poetry and its criticism are rather too serious 
things to be used as the raw material for party 
games. On this evidence one might think the 
editors had no interest in what they were do- 
ing beyond that of scoring off the reader. 
There are, however, one or two compensa- 


tions. Thom Gunn’s poem ‘Earthborn’ js 

good, and JI liked Alan Brownjohn’s Thy 
Animals’ and G. Rostrevor Hamilton's Poem 
on M. Teste or, rather, Mme. Teste, Good 
poems are also supplied by such tried cam: 
paigners as Edwin Muir and C. Day Lewis 
Much of the rest illustrates all too clearly the 
fallacy behind the editors’ clever scheme, Byep 
with the names many of these poems would 
be indistinguishable one from another, draped 
in the grey anonymity of all bad verse, 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ENGLIsH DrawinG: From Samuel Cooper to 
Gwen John, Chosen by Geoffrey Grigson, 
(Thames and Hudson, 30s.) 

Tis is a very enchanting scrapbook of 14 

drawings, the earliest done about 1640, the 

most recent shortly before 1940. No two men 
would have selected the same 142 example 
from the production of three centuries, Mr 

Grigson has been governed by no other factors 

than his own conception of quality; age, his. 

torical significance or fame of artists whose 
work was not included have not been cop. 
sidered. Others would no doubt have wished to 
change this or that; but then it would have 
been their scrapbook and not Mr. Grigson’s, 

On the whole he is to be congratulated on his 

choice. There is a short introduction justifying 

his method, and at the end a series of short but 
useful biographies. The reproductions are good, 
and the price very reasonable. The book will 
make an excellent Christmas present. 

D. TALBOT RICE 


POLITICAL THOUGHT OF THE GERMAN Roman 
Tics. Translated and selected by H. S. Reiss, 
(Basil Blackwell, 15s.) 

THis book contains extracts from the writings 

of some exponents of German Romanticism, a 

movement still of interest especially because of 

its influence on the political structure created 
by Hitler. The People’s Tribunals, for instance, 
were foreshadowed by the jurist Savigny, who 
set the Volksgeist above legal principles. In his 

Introduction the author shows that the whole 

tendency was opposed to Western thought. He 

might have pointed out the attraction which 
the Roman Church had, for instance, for 

Novalis, whom he quotes as the leading 

Romantic poet; for the movement, based on 

imaginary Medievalism, led, among other 

things, to a Catholic revival in Germany, 


D, L. HOBMAN 


Turkey. By Geoffrey Lewis. (Benn, 21s.) 

Tuts latest remake of a volume in the Nations 
of the Modern World series complements, 
rather than replaces, Townbee and Kirkwood’s 
book of the same title, first published in 1926. 
Mr. Lewis does not tell us too much about 
the Ottoman Empire, but concentrates on the 
development of the country since the abdica- 
tion of the last Sultan, recounting in great detail 
the events of the national revolution and the 
course of Turkish interior and exterior policy 
since then. He is an unrepentant Kemalist and, 
after reading what he has to say, it is hard to 
feel any sympathy with those who claim that, 
by mastering and breaking the forces of Islamic 
fanaticism, the Ghazi was cutting his country 
off from the roots of its culture. I should have 
been glad to hear more from Mr. Lewis about 
recent cultural developments in Turkey (about 
archeology, for example, and the modern 
Turkish attitude to peoples who, like the Hit- 
tites, preceded them in the Anatolian heart 
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jand). Also he does not attempt any answer 
to the question : What, politically speaking, 
makes and has made Turkey tick? Why did 
the Ottoman Empire win success beyond that 
ieved by any other Islamic state? Why is 
modern Turkey the only state of Islamic cul- 
ture with complete stability and an advanced 
degree of modernisation? Is it that the Turks, 
alone among Moslem peoples, possess highly 
developed political gifts? I should have liked 
Mr, Lewis’s opinion on these speculations. As 
it is, his presentation of the facts of modern 
Turkey will be of value to anyone interested in 
that area of the world for many years to come. 
THOMAS ARCHER 


Tue BRIGHTFOUNT Diaries. By Brian W. 
Aldiss. (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


from a column in The Bookseller comes this 
wllection of amiable incidents in a lightly- 
disguised provincial bookshop, narrated by a 
keen assistant who works hard and is under- 
paid. Pleasant enough reading for the bookish 
who can appreciate its shop-talk, it is too insu- 
lar to have wider appeal. 

SILAS FISH 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


For the townsman there may be something 
puzzling in the fact that country folk will 
come to market on the bleakest and rawest 
day of the year, even when they have nothing 
to sell, but the market, like cattle shows, is 
part of the rural link. ‘Well,’ we have heard 
farmers say, ‘I haven’t been to market and I 
missed the news.’ The news, of course, is the 
sort that doesn’t come by radio or television 
and is too intimate to make paragraphs in the 
local paper, At the Christmas sale of fat stock 
there was a record attendance. A friend who 
hasn’t missed a market in years told me about 
it. ‘The coldest market | have been at for a 
long time,” he said. ‘The east wind was blowing. 
lt wasn’t so bad when you had three layers 
of "em between you and the wind, but when 
they drifted off it was cruel! I got a bad cold 
there. You can catch your death at market 
but you feel so out of it if you miss one.’ It is. 
of course, a fortunate thing that every market 
town has inns in sufficient number to restore 
the internal warmth of those who come red- 
nosed and blue-cheeked out of an east wind. 


BUZZARDS 

Unless I am mistaken there will soon be a 
campaign against the buzzard, aided, perhaps, 
by a word or two from broadcasting person- 
ilities. The buzzard has not been a common 
bird in all parts of the country and the tempta- 
tion to shoot one grows among those who 
see them more frequently. In my district a 
farmer brought one down with his gun about 
a fortnight ago. It had, he said, been hovering 
over his hen-run and he had lost eleven hens. 
The buzzard’s wingspan measured forty-four 
inches, according to the account in the paper. 
I fancy that the size of the bird and its sailing 
habit excited the man with the gun rather than 
its misdeeds, if any. 1 hope, for his sake, that 
he is able to relate the loss of his hens and 
the loitering of the buzzard more convincingly 
When the court comgs to deal with him, The 
fact that buzzards were fond’ of rabbits and 
are now deprived of a favourite dish is being 
taken to indicate one of two things: that they 
will waste away and die or that they will 


become a nuisance to farmers, I doubt whether 
the buzzard will be any more short of mice, 
voles and carrion than other birds of its sort, 
and | don’t think it will be as much of a 
menace as the crow in the hen-run, I fear it 
is just a question of ignorant gunners looking 
for targets. Oddly enough, although they do 
many more times the damage, there is no 
enthusiasm for mouse-hunting! 


CHRISTMAS TREES 

I may be out of date, but the most pathetic 
thing to me is the artificial Christmas tree, the 
sort of half-brush affair coated with ready- 
made frost. Surely it is the invention of a 
cynic who passed from that to making imita- 
tion holly. He was inspired, no doubt, by the 
fact that cotton wool passes well enough for 
snow, and it is, after all, the illusion that 
counts. | wish him well in the provision of 
illusion, but there is a certain pleasure to be 
had in decorating a Christmas tree and not a 
little to be had in breathing the scent of 
coniters while doing so. Without the evergreen 
the true tradition of Christmas is missing. If 
the tree is a synthetic thing to be brought from 
the cupboard and dusted, one might just as 
well sit down to mock turkey and leave the 
last detail of the festival to the manufacturer of 
flavour and illusion, as far removed trom it 
all as the big store Father Christmas grumbling 
in his beard at the jostling children. Conserve 
the young fir trees, says a writer to my daily 
newspaper. He had never heard of Scrooge, 
I suppose, 


PRUNING KNow-How 

Pruning is regarded as a technical business 
by some people, and there is no doubt that an 
expert is the man for the job. On the other 
hand, experts are scarce and the know-how can 
be had from most good gardening books. 
Methods vary with different trees and bushes, 
but one thing is common in all pruning. The 
tools must be sharp, the cuts clean and, where 
the saw is used, the wound must be dressed 
with tar or white-lead paint. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 29. W. PAULY 


As I have carelessly 
forgotten to put in 
the Black king, sol- 
vers must first put 
this necessary piece 
on the board in such 
a position that there 
is a sound mate in 
two moves (i.¢., a 
unique one) and 
then solve their own 
problem. There are 
four possible posi- 
tions. 

Solution to last week’s problem by Shinkman: 
Q-B 3! waiting. 1... P-B5;2Q-B8. 1... 
Kt x Q;2 Kt-Q3. 1... P-R 6; 2 Kt-Q°¢ 
1... K-R 6; 2 Kt-B 2. Note ‘try’ Q-Q 3 
defeated by K-R 6! Just as every column needs 
a Loyd, so none is complete without a Shinkman. 


CHRISTMAS TASKS 
A type of problem which perhaps appeals 
rather more to chess players (as opposed to 
chess problemists) than the orthodox two or 
three mover is the construction of a game or a 


BLACK, 3 men. 














WHITE, 7 men. 
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position to satisfy some prescribed condition. 
To help readers to waste their time over Christ- 
mas I give a number of these, together with 
solutions (on page 880). If you cannot find the 
best solution, how near can you get? Positions 
are taken from T. R. Dawson’s fascinating 
pamphlet Ultimate Themes: 

1. Play the shortest game ending in stalemate. 

2. Same, with no captures. 

3. Find legal positions (i.e., positions that 
could be reached by legal—not necessarily 
sensible—play from the initial position) to satisfy 
the following conditions—each is a separate 
puzzle, of course: 

(a) Maximum number of mates on move (no 
promoted pawns in position, though pawn 
promotions allowed as mating moves). 

(6) Same, promoted men allowed. 

(c) Same, with all 32 men on board. 

4. (Not in Dawson, source unknown.) White’s 
first four moves in a game (!) were | P-K B 3, 
2 K-B 2, 3 K-Kt 3, 4 K-R 4. Black gave mate 
on fourth move: what were his moves? 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION 





NEW MODELS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Tue fourth Annual General Meeting of The 
British Motor Corporation Ltd. was held on 
December 15 at Birmingham. 

The following extracts are from Sir Leonard 
Lord’s Statement which has been circulated to 
shareholders : 


If you look round the factory you will see 
that we are installing masses of new machinery 
and will notice considerable building activity. 
| hope you will regard this as a good augury 
for the future. From the accounts no doubt 
you have drawn the conclusion that the year 
has been a good one, 

We have kept well up to the schedule we set. 
During the year under review production was 
418,705 Vehicles against 353,834 for the pre- 
vious year, an increase of 18 per cent. 

“Can the planned expanding output of the 
Motor Industry be sold and if the Home Market 
contracts, can the Export Market take the 
balance?” As far as this Corporation is con- 
cerned I believe the answer is “Yes,” but we 
have to contend with the growing strength of 
foreign competition and the adverse effect of 
rising costs of wages and materials. Any further 
increase of wages anywhere in this country must 
be accompanied by an equivalent increase in 
efficiency and output. 

During the year we introduced a range of 
new models all of which have been well re- 
ceived, They comprise B.M.C. Diesel Engines, 
a new M.G.A. Sports car, the Morris “Isis,” and 
a complete range known as the “Series III” 
Commercial Vehicles both for Morris and 
Austin. In addition an automatic gear box is 
now fitted on the “Austin Princess” and Over- 
drive as an extra on some of the smaller models, 

Whilst I have litthe doubt that we shall be 
able to sell our output it would be unreasonable 
to expect profits in the current year to be higher 
than for the year under review; they could be 
lower. 

Our objective is always efficiency coupled 
with the maximum rate of production. This 
enables us to offer the lowest possible selling 
prices consistent with high quality and 
dependable design and construction. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE INFLATION BOGEY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHEN the Christmas bills come to be paid 
the fixed-income man will be sadly con- 
scious of the deterioration in his financial 
position as compared with, say, Christmas, 
1938. The £ which bought 20s. worth of 
goods in 1938 is now worth 7s. 10d. A gross 
earned income of £2,000, which left £1,608 
at the 1938-9 rate of tax, would leave £1,472 
at the 1954-5 rate of tax, assuming it was 
earned by a married man without children, 
and it would be the equivalent of about 
£580 at 1938 prices (or £387 at 1914 prices). 
The business man, married and childless, 
who earns £5,000 would have kept £3,446 
net in 1938 and would now have £2,612 net 
at present rates of tax and this would be 
the equivalent of £1,040 at 1938 prices (or 
£686 at 1914 prices). This does not give 
much incentive to a man to work hard and 
save for the future. Wars, of course, play 
havoc with the price level, but looking back 
only to 1947 we have suffered on the aver- 
age an increase in our British cost of living 
of about 5 per cent. per annum. The pen- 
sioner and the man with a fixed salary will 
have been worse hit this year by a 64 per 
cent. rise in prices: only the wage earner 
is slightly better off because the index of 
wage rates has run ahead of the index of 
retail prices by about a point. If the British 
people want over-full employment, mean- 
ing more jobs than there are unemployed, 
if they want to demand more in money than 
their physical resources can provide after 
allowing for essential exports, (‘they’ being 
the Government, local authorities and pub- 
lic boards as well as the private consumer), 
then they must expect a creeping inflation 
which will wipe out 50 per cent. of the 
purchasing power of the currency every ten 
years. That is the penalty of excessive de- 
mand, caused by governments spending 
more on armament and welfare than we can 
afford, by business men spending more on 
capital account than we can cope with and 
by private individuals buying more motor- 
cars, refrigerators, television sets, etc., than 
the nation can afford to spare. 


* * * 


There is a second type of inflation which 
causes prices to soar and that is when wages 
rise faster than productivity. The two types 
are, of course, closely related, and if the 
Chancellor does succeed in checking the 





CHESS SOLUTION 


ss Tasks on p. 879.—(1) | P-K 3 
;3QxQ0 . 


4, 
~K 2: 
6 


—R 3, B 4 
b ‘ - 3, B-Kt 6; 9 Kt 
10 P-Q 5, ; 11 P-Q B 4, P-B 4; 12 P- 
stalemate (C. H. Wheeler, 1887). 

(3) Positions given in’ Forsythe notation, i.e., start at 
White’s Q R 8 and put pieces as indicated line by line, 
numbers indicating gaps to be left: capitals are White 
pieces, small letters Black, N=knight. Thus 2 P 3n 1 means 
two spaces, White pawn, 3 spaces, Black knight, one space. 

(a) —4 N1r 1—P 2 PK 2 P—8—1 P 1k B Q 2— 
2 R 5—3 N 4—B 3 P 3—3 R 4. (J. C. West, 1880.) 4 
mates. 

(b) —2Q4R—4Q3—N Q4Q 1—3 k #-0O4Q1 R— 
2Q5—p 3Q 1K 1—1 Q 5B. (W. A. Shinkman, 1886.) 
99 mates. 

(c) —N6r—1 BI p I pil p—2R5—RKIkBQp P— 
ppplpiNi—PP1PPP2—2P3Pi—ribbinngq. 
(H. H. Cross, 1935.) 38 mates. 

(4) Black’s moves must have been | P-K 3 or K 4, 
2 Q-B 3,3 Q x P ch (daring!), 4 B-K 2 mate. 

Equally good alternative solutions to 2, 3 (a), 3 (c) are 
known: | have given earliest one in each case, 


first we may still have the second if the new 
round of wage increases, which is at present 
being negotiated, is not followed by an in- 
crease in productivity. I was interested to 
see that Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, writing in last 
month’s Encounter, considers the wage-cost 
inflation as ‘more likely and more awk- 
ward.’ Higher wages should, of course, 
stimulate. employers to devise technical 
means of raising productivity—the go- 
ahead managements of the big industrial 
groups undoubtedly respond well to that 
challenge—but there are many firms which 
are only too ready to pass on higher wage 
costs in higher prices to the consumer, and, 
as Mr. Gaitskell reminds us, are able to do 
so because of the increased demand gener- 
ated by the rise in wages. This attitude is 
often encouraged by a monopolistic posi- 
tion (as when the employer is a public 
board in a nationalised industry) and some- 
times, I fear, by profit-sharing schemes. It is 
gratifying, however, to see that the cement 


and plasterboard industries have ny 
agreed to stabilise prices for the next gr 
months. The wage-cost inflation has bes 
induced by over-full employment which i 


the result of demand-inflation. The bargain. 


ing power of the workers has become j 
sistible: the union leaders have so far failed 


to exercise restraint, even if they would, For 


the time being, says Mr. Gaitskell th 
economist, one group of workers may ge 
ahead of the others because their wages go 
up before prices generally rise. But then, in 
succession, a wave of wage increases follows 
which in turn leads to more price increages, 
And so the wage-price spiral goes on. There 
may be some net gain to the workers, by 
not at the expense of profits, which tend to 
rise as fast as prices, but at the expense of 
the professional classes and those unforty. 
nates with fixed incomes. Now that Mr 
Gaitskell has assumed leadership of the 
Labour Party it is well to record that he 
has written in Encounter the best plea for 
the middle class that I have read for some 
time. There is surely no reason why both 
parties should not unite to kill the growth 
of this evil inflation. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


AT this season of the year movements in 
the stock markets are usually slight and of 
no significance and business drops to a mere 
trickle while brokers go drinking healths in 
the City dives. The only exception provided 
this year has been the burst of activity in 
the heavily stagged CONSETT IRON issue, 
which opened at 24d. premium and rose to 
6d. bid. Other steel shares were dull. 
STEWARTS AND LLOYD, for example, fell to 
72s. 6d. cum dividend—to yield about 4} 
per cent. Profit-taking brought back CANa- 
DIAN EAGLE OIL from 59s. 3d. to 57s. and | 
would advise investors to watch for a 
favourable opportunity to buy these shares. 
Apart from rumours of bonus distributions, 
the attraction of Canadian Eagle is its 
strongly rising profit trend. It benefits from 
the jump in the spot rate for tanker freights, 
from the increase in the tonnage of its 
tanker fleet (50 per cent. up by the end of 
1956) and from its expanding turnover (oil 
consumption is probably 10 per cent. 
up this year: fuel oil consumption is 
actually 21 per cent. up). The market is 
naturally looking for a rise in the Canadian 
Eagle dividend, which was last the equiva- 
lent of 2s. 24d. gross. I have described this 
share as an exotic one, but it looks like 
being the popular speculation in the New 
Year. 
* ~ * 

HAWKER SIDDELEY have been as low as 
44s. 6d. this year and only a month ago 
were 50s., but last week they touched 
73s. 6d. after the announcement of bumper 
profits and another 100 per cent. scrip 
bonus. In the quiet pre-Christmas market 
they have slipped back to 70s. and at this 
price I think they are worth buying for in- 
vestment. The company is no longer just a 
military aircraft maker. Its manufacturing 
interests are spread over aircraft engines, 
guided missiles, diesel engines, motor-cars, 
high-duty alloys and industrial building. 
And its overseas interests are expand- 
ing. The total gross profits of the group 
rose from £9.4 million to £13.8 million for 
the year to July 31 and net profits from £4.6 


million to £54 million. The earnings on the 
equity capital rose from 534 to 61 per cent 
and the dividend is stepped up from a 
equivalent 104 to 174 per cent. The fact that 
another 100 per cent. scrip bonus is to be 
paid suggests that the dividend for the cu- 
rent year will be raised above the equivalent 
of 8} per cent. on the doubled capital, If 
10 per cent. is paid—a not unreasonable et- 
pectation—the shares would return a poten 
tial yield of 5} per cent. at the present price 
of 70s. cum bonus and cum the final divi 
dend of 124 per cent. The current earnings 
yield is 17 per cent. 


+ * * 


The credit squeeze has had no appre 
ciable effect on the trading profits of 
MERCANTILE CREDIT for the year to Septem 
ber last. The restrictions on hire purchase 
were first imposed last February when Bank 
rate was put up to 4} per cent. In the sum 
mer the banks were asked to reduce loans 
to hire-purchase finance companies by 10 
per cent. by October 31 and by a further 
5 per cent. by the end of December. Me 
cantile Credit forestalled this move by rai 
ing additional capital through a preference 
and ordinary share ‘rights’ issue, which 
brought in £600,000. This enabled it # 
increase its bank and other borrowing 
from £7 million to £10} million. As a result 
its hire-purchase agreements jumped from 
£10.6 million to £14.5 million. The profit 
from this additional business have still # 
accrue in the trading account. Neverthele 
profits increased last year by 25 per cen 
and net profits (after taxation) by 37 pé 
cent. The dividend is moved up m 
from 25 to 274 per cent. on the increasé 
capital—out of earnings of 574 per cent- 
and more than half the net profits at 
ploughed back into the business. Th 
shares, which are an old recommendatia 
of mine, have recovered from 4} to 5}, a 
which price they yield over 44 per ceft 
They are a good holding and if they fall 
back to around 5} they would be a 
purchase. 
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A King of High Degree 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 303 


Report by J. A. R. Pimlott 
ize of £5 was offered for an English translation of the following verses from a carol 


byJean Daniel : 


C'est ung tres grant my stere 

Qu'ung roy de si hault pris 

Vient naitre en lieu austere, 

En si meschant pourpris : 

Le Roy de tous les bons espritz, 

Crest Jésus nostre frere, 

Le Roy de tous les bons espritz, 

Duquel sommes apris. 
Saluons le doulx Jésuchrist, 
Nostre Dieu, nostre frére, 
Saluons le doulx Jésuchrist, 
Chantons Noel d'esprit. 

En luy faisant priere, 

Sovyons de son party, 

Ou'en sa haulte emperiére 

Ayons lieu de party; 

Comme il nous a droict apparty, 

Jésus nostre bon frére, 

Comme il nous a droict apparty 

Au céleste convy. 


Saluons, etc. Amen. Noel. 


Jwas not surprised that competitors found 
this difficult. Two indeed said as much, 
though one kindly added thanks for a 
‘timulating intellectual exercise.” The sim- 
picity of Daniel’s language is deceptive, 
ad apart from other snags the rhyming 
sheme—with only two rhymes throughout, 
gen including the refrain—poses some 
awkward problems. Competitors also had to 
tecide whether to use modern English, and, 
ifnot, in what period to set their version. 
All did not know that Jean Daniel wrote in 
the sixteenth century (so at least I am 
asured by the authority I used myself): he 
was a priest and organist at Nantes. But | 
did not pay much attention to anachronisms 
inthis respect. Other things being equal, | 
give preference to approximation to the 
rhyming scheme, but | chiefly looked for a 
ianslation which would give the spirit of 
Daniel’s verses without departing unduly 
ftom the literal meaning. And | thought a 
French carol should be translated into an 


English carol rather than a nondescript 
hymn or other poem. 

I had a slight bias towards modern 
English. This was used by most competitors, 
often with strong overtones of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, but on the whole the 
‘Olde Englysshe’ minority found it easier to 
capture the atmosphere and subtle fresh- 
ness of the original. Nobody wholly suc- 
ceeded, but two competitors stood out— 
Adrienne Gascoigne, who was ‘olde’ (Chau- 
cerian, in fact, but I let that pass), and a 
“modern, R. Kennard Davis. Adrienne Gas- 
coigne was outstanding not least for her 
technical virtuosity. No competitor ran the 
leaders close, but, as it is Christmas, I am 
sure they will not mind if I give small con- 
solation prizes to three of the runners-up, 
including the best of those entrants who 
appeared to be still at school. 

I award Miss Gascoigne £2 10s., Mr. 
Davis £1 10s., and divide the remaining as 
Christmas boxes among Alberick, Marjorie 
Kidd, and R. Morris (of the Leys School, 
Cambridge). 


PRIZES 
(ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE) 


It is a mickle wonder, 

A King of hyghe degree 
Here lyeth in a manger, 
Y-born in pouertie : 

King of all soules in charitie, 
Swete Jesu is our Brother, 
King of all soules in charitie, 
l-oreknowne by prophecie. 


To Christ in courteisye, 
Our God and eke our Brother, 
‘Lo Christ in courteisye 
Sing Nowel hertely. 
Now offer Him our prayere, 
And be His Qualitie, 
hat we may share hereafter 
In His hyghe souereynetee; 


His guests, not in seruilitie, 
For Jesu is our Brother, 
His guests, not in seruilitie 
At Heuen’s festiuitie. 


To Christ in courteisye, 
Our God and eke our Brother, 
To Christ in courteisye 
Sing Nowel hertely. 
Amen. Nowel. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
What mystery deep is here? 
This king of high degree 
Lies born in manger bare 
And raiment beggarly : 
The king of all true hearts is he, 
Jesus our brother dear, 
The king of all true hearts is he, 
Come down with man to be 


Then bid this gentle Christ-child hail, 
Jesus our brother dear, 
Then bid this gentle Christ-child hail, 
And cheerly sing Noel. 


To him we make our prayer 

With pledge of fealty; 

His kingdom may we share, 

Beside his throne to be, 

Since of his grace he makes us free, 
Jesus our brother dear, 

Since of his grace he makes us free, 
Of angels’ company. 

Then bid this gentle Christ-child hail, 
Jesus our brother dear, 

Then bid this gentle Christ-child hail, 
And cheerly sing Noel. Amen. Noel. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 306 
Set by R. J. P. Hewison 

‘Oh Lord !’ prayed Sir Jacob Astley before 
the Battle of Edgehill, ‘Thou knowest how 
husie I must be this day. If I forget Thee, 
do not Thou forget me.’ For the usual prize 
(which may be divided) competitors are in- 
vited to compose a similarly pithy prayer 
for any great personage of history before a 
great occasion. Any period, any religion. 
Wit, humour, but no blasphemy. Limit: 
75 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 306,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by January 3. Results in 
the Spectator of January 13. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 866 


ACROSS 





DOWN 


1lt seems a iene gathering; ask 
Tommy Atkins! (7, 5 


9 Nick Bottom, tor st (9). 


@ ‘The singing masons building —— of 
gold’ (Shakespeare) (5). 


li So backward among the heather (6). 


12 Does the ? ome thus advertise his 
costs? (4-4 


3 See here. clad (6) 

I Add it and I get on (8). 

#8 | am in red for a drink (8). 

19 Something stirred down in here (6). 

4 ‘The Lost Leader’? (8) 

B As the baby-sitter might say after a 
session (6). 

% Throw a line to the girl; 
nothing on! (5) 


she’s got 


1 The last person to draw a bow at a 
venture (7). 
‘When her mother —— her before the 
laughing mirror’ (Meredith) (5) 
Fingers aren’t enough, obviously, for 
this gifted horticulturist (9). 
Gray tound them rugged (4). 
Anne puts the lid on a worm (8). 
Wait, the sailor’s lost his breeks! (5) 
Nothing comes up to bran for animal 
diet (7). 
a up in an easy way when I’m home 

). 

Reds sank confused in the gloom (8). 
| a teams to represent the cavalry 


17 What falls through a glass on an 


upturned motor (8). 


18 Just the game for the halls of Dream- 


land! (7) 


20 Celts addicted to sunbathing seemingly 


() 
22 The noise of an old cab? (5S) 
B Corsetiere’s disappointed comment at 24 Chesty and so she i? no kiss (S$). 
sea (S-2-5). 25 I’m just doubled up! 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
& book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct wT 
le after noon on January 3 and addressed: Crossword No. 866, 99 Gower St., London, W 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for pean 


V1] seturally; one doesn’t expect it to rise 











Solution to No. 864 on page iv 


Solution on January 6. 
he be ange f Crossword No, 864 are: Mrs. S, an Dunfal. 
T o! qm landy, 


p. itlochry, and Mrs. Corey, 35 Blackmore 
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Classified advertisements must be| 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line Averages 


34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952, 


BBC requires Announcer in Cardiff (men 
only). Duties include presentation of all types 


of programmes, preparation of announce- 
ments, taking charge of speakers and 
artists at microphone. Good microphone 


voice, good general education and complete 
fluency in Welsh and English with ability to 
translate quickly from one to the other 
essential, Knowledgeable interest in music 
and literature and ability to pronounce 
French and German desirable. Ability to 
Pronounce Italian and Spanish additional 
qualifications. Salary £975 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 
annual increments to £1,280 p.a, maximum 
Initial appointment might be on grade with 
starting salary £725 with prospect of promo- 
tion to higher grade, subject to attainment 
of requisite standard. Requests for applica- 
tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference ‘1444 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad- 
casting House, Ldéndon, W.1, within a 
week 

CAREERS as Hotel 
tionists, Management, 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses, Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
Female office staff, temporary and per- 
manent, Typewriting, duplicating. Call 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2, TRAfalgar 9090. 

HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SER- 
VICE. Information Officers (Male) Public 
Relations Department, Tanganyika. Quali- 
fications : A good general education (Univer- 
sity degree an advantage) and some experi- 
ence of journalism or other public relations 
work. Candidates should possess initiative 
and administrative ability who envisage mak- 
ing a career in Public Relations work in the 
Oversea Civil Service. They must be able to 
get on well with people including persons of 
races other than their own. Age Limits: 
25-40 years. Duties : Preparation of material 
for Government newspapers, the local English 
and vernacular press, and the oversea press. 
and of pamphlets and books; organisation of 
displays and exhibitions and the showing of 
films; and to give talks and conduct discus- 
sions; and assist the Administration in special 
campaigns, Required to learn. and pass ex- 
amination in the Swahili language. Terms of 
Appointment : Pensionable emoluments in the 
scale £762—£1,404 p.a. 10% cost of living 
allowance. Outfit allowance £45. Furnished 
quarters when available at rentai Free pas- 
sages on appointment and on leave, generous 
leave, income tax at local rates. Apply in 
writing to the Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1, giving briefly age, qualifications and 
experience. Mention the reference number 
B.C.D, 148/8/01. 


Book-keeper/Recep- 
Dietitian Caterers, 


Male and 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


GIANBATTISTA & GIANDOMENICO 
TIEPOLO, An Exhibition of Drawings & 
Etchings. ARTS COUNCIL Gallery, 4 St. 
James's Square, S.W.1, Open till 20 January. 
Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, Iues., 
Thurs., 10-8. (Closed 24, 26, 27 Dec.) Ad- 
mission Is. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. New Acquisitions—French Masters of 
the 19th and 20th century, — BONNARD, 
COROT, DELACROIX, MATISSE 
RENOIR, VAN GOGH, etc. Daily 10-5 
Sat. 10-12 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East 
End Academy, 1955. Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture. Closed 23-27 Dec. inc 


Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mon- 
days. Admission free. Adioins Aldgate 
East Station 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
W.C.1. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


NEW LINDSEY. Bay 2512 Evans. (ex. Mon.) 
at 8. Sun. § & 8. ‘The Witch.” Mems. 








PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 


|to 5S gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 


Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
field Green 232/233. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co, Ltd. 4 (ts), Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1. 

CANCER PATIENT. (552062.) Poor woman 
(60), living alone in squalid surroundings 
needs blankets and specially nourishing 
foods. Please help us to care for her (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed.—National Society for Cancer 
Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER, 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel, REG. 6993. 
Branches in main towns. 

FATHER’S CHRISTMAS fare will be even 
more appetising with some Rayner's Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 


IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life. Please help 


us to maintain the amenities of this century- | _ 


old Club for the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear Admiral (S) Sir 
David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E.. THE 
SAILOR’S HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
43 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X 


MR, K,. WAS NOT BY ANY MEANS 
WEALTHY, but when he was ill he was 
able to afford nursing home treatment, pri- 
vate specialist consultation and nursing. He 
belonged to B.U.P.A. which refunded 
almost all the fees and charges, If you are 
under 65 years of age write for literature 
and ensure the same advantages for your- 
self and vour familvy.—British United Provi- 
dent Association, HL/4, Provident House 
Essex Street Strand, London, W.C.2. 


OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
required, Best prices offered without obliza- 
tion, Registered post or personal call. 
Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.1, SLO, 1234. 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road. London, N.W.1 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, Never fails, Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly, Free trial. Write for illus. 
narticulars in free plain envelope. Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2. 

TAILOR-MADE : The new Fiat 10's cartons 
of Grosvenor Tipped Cigarettes at Is. 10d. 
are ideal for handbags and dress pockets. 
UNITARIANISM provides for freedom of| 
belief and use of reason. Information, on 
receipt of stamp, S. Secretary. Postal Mis- 
sion, 14 Gordon Square. W.C.1. 








LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I've been putting it off.’ No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time, The LSJ for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
and editors, has helped thousands to success 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It 
may heln you. It costs nothing to enquire. 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dent., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square. London. W.C.1, MUS. 4574. There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist 
tutors.—No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
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) AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 
days (4-days emergency service urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care. 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy 
and attractive presentation. 4-hour duplicat- 
ing service; indexing, cataloguing, editing, 
proof reading, literary research, etc, Tem- 
porary secretarial, dictating machine service 
Public private mectings reported, Recording 
Machines for hire, Translations from/into all 
Languages—Secretarial Aunts.—32 Rupert 
Street, Piccaddilly Circus, W.1, GER. 
1067/8/9. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE for Advanced Students by corres- 
pondence.—Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 
JEAN McDOUGALL for typing. 24-hour 
duplicating.—31 Kensington Church St., 
W.8, WEST 5809. 

LITERARY WORK undertaken MSS. 2s. 
per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt work. 
Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


R. C. DUFF, for PERFECT TYPING 
2s. per 1,000 words, carbon 6d. Special 
attention to spelling. spacing, etc. — 20 
Marloes Road, W.8 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept 
5G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITERS INVITED submit MSS for 
Criticism, Revision, Market Advice.—J. ¢ 
Walls, Room 23, 3 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C.1. 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know-How.” Send tor Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales 
No Fees tuition. B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 





EDUCATIONAL 
ACCENTS IMPROVED and the Queen's 
English taught by latest speedy methods 
Box 2199 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 


girls. New courses Jan. Sth, — Apply to 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 


Arkwright Road N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
6 morths’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D, Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D... Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxiord (Est. 1894). 

OXFORD AND COUNTY © Secretarial 
School, 24 St Giles. Comprchensive training 
jrad, Course. Next term Jan, 9th, Pros 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, May, 45306 
(3 lines). 





SHOPPING BY POST 
CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri- 
sation and even surgery; but withal the 
condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 
—remains; the implacable enemy of fit- 
ness, activity, happiness (and beauty) 
Garlic—that powerful purifier given by 


Nature for the use of man—will liquidate 
catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non- 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 
with informative booklet.—Garlisol Natural 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


A VERY HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALI 
OUR READERS AND OUR GRATEFUL 
THANKS TO THE LARGE NUMBER OF 
THE ‘SPECTATOR’ READERS WHO 
HAVE BECOME OUR REGULAR CUS- 
TOMERS. WE SHALL OFFER A SPECI- 
ALITY EACH WEEK IN THIS COLUMN 
DURING 1956.—SHILLING COFFEE CO 
LTD 16 PHILPOT LANE, LONDON 
E.C:3 








CHRISTMAS GIFTs 


A KEITH PROWSE GIFT 
changeable for pantomime, 
or theatre tickets 
Ss, to £1 1s.—Write or call 90 New 
St., or any branch 

ALUMINIUM LADDERS, Super q 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send 
Baldwins Ladders, Risca, Mon. 

THE TROUBLE-FREE GIFT, Dpistis 
printed notepaper mailed direct to 
friends in gift packs, Good papers, aj 
tive styles, prompt and personal atteq 
Full range of samples gladly sent 
Andrew Abernethic, 97 Grange 
London, W.5, 


YOUR GIFTS PROBLEMS MADE £ 
Select from 42 assortments of food 
and hampers. From 20s. delivered to 
address ir. Britain with your personal 
ings. Special terms for business firms.— 
for illustrated brochure, GRAYSON’S, jj 
SPX. 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 | 


TOKEN ! 
CITCUS, ice 
gramophone reg 


or 





TRYING 
TO SELL 
SOMETHING? 


always easy, But naturally 
advertise, You might have thought of 4 
the “Spectator Classified Columns. If 
have, you have thoucht wisely, for th 
what one famous manufacturer tells us 





It's not 


‘Please insert 


r the advertisemen 
your Christma 


Gifts column for 

wecks, We may that we were 
pleased indeed with the response to 
advertisement last year and orders 
receivcd from many countries 


Say 


Perhaps there is a gap in your sta 
fill (32 replies tc one Box No, were rec 
in one post recently), or you might 


something to sell 
same applies. 

Classified Advertisements ] 
3s. per line (34 letters) and should reach 
*Spectator’ Office, 99 Gower Street, W 
with remittance, by Monday prior to 
date of publication 


privately—no matter, 


Prepaid 





ACCOMMODATION 


UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATIO! 
quired im or und London by yg 
business couple within next six mo 
Good references, Flease reply to Box 8 


arc 





HOTELS 





BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea t 
Gardens. Putting Green, Garages. Su 
lative food ens weekly Sum 
8-11 gn 

SWITZERLAND.—Spend you WIN 
SPORTS in a delightful [8th century Ct 
recently enlarged 2 renovated with ¢ 
comfort, run by a young couple, ¢ 
cuisine, low terms, Ski fields, ice rink 
doorstep. ski lifts, ski schools, Brochy 

Cc B. Wilmoi-Allistone, Chalet 


Accueil, Chateau-d°Oex 
THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the yea 








Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, 
beautiful country house famed for its 
food and courteous services is the ideal f¢ 
for those who have to take a late holi 
Fully licensed. A.A. & R.A.C. appointe 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hg 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 | 
WINTER SUN IN MAJORCA, 
Marina, Puerto Soller, terms until 
March. Full pension from 85 Pe 
(Approx, 15s. 6d.) per diem, Taxes and 
vice inc. Central Heating in all rod 


French Cuisine. Private Beach 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No 





ACROSS. —1 Bedpost. 5 Touch wu 
Digests 10 Secular 11. Extrasolar 
Smee. 13 Nil. 14 Yesternight. 17 West 
ster. 10 Red. 20 Arms. 22 Assimilate 
Kashmir z Subadar 28 Tendn! 

owered 

DOWN. — 1. Badge, 2 Digitalis 
Ossuary. 4, Tasso Testament. 6 Une 
Hilum, 8 Permeatéd, 13 Newmarket 
Sinistral, 16 Germander. 18 Rainbow. 
Mason. 23 Inset, 24 Erred. 25 Omar. 
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